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THE CHINO-JAPANESE CLASH IN SHANTUNG 


HEN THE VICTORIOUS NORTHWARD sweep 
toward Peking of the Nationalist Chinese forces under 
Chiang Kai-shek was so dramatically interrupted by 
a clash with Japanese troops in Shantung, foreign correspondents 
and editorial observers were quick to recognize a situation rich 


in explosive and ominous possibilities. War between China and 
Japan, as one editor remarks, ‘“‘ would send 
tremors through the whole civilized world, 
like an earthquake.” Moreover, according 
to Dr. Wang Chung Hui, Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Nanking Government, this 
Chino-Japanese crisis ‘‘puts the policy of 
the United States toward China to the 
supreme test,’”? for the United States is 
a party, with Japan and seven other Pow- 
ers, to the agreement signed in Washington, 
in 1922, guaranteeing China’s freedom and 
pledging cooperation in providing ‘‘the 
fullest and most unembarrassed opportu- 
nity to China to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable government.” 

Reports differ diametrically as to whether 
the Japanese or the Chinese started the 
actual bloodshed in Tsinan, the capital of 
Shantung. The Chinese say that the 
Japanese troops guarding the Japanese 
quarter were the aggressors. ‘‘For no 
reason whatever,’’ says General Chiang 
Kai-shek, ‘‘they fired upon our soldiers and 
civilians, and more than 1,000 of our of- 
ficials, soldiers, and civilians have been 
killed.” 

On the other hand, the Japanese assert 
that the Chinese made an unprovoked attack, killing many 
Japanese soldiers and civilians, some of them after horrible 
torture. The story, as told briefly in a cablegram from the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, is as follows: 


Chiang’ Kai-shek, 


‘‘Nationalistic Chinese quietly occupied Tsinan, Shantung, 
on May 1. Despite the Nationalistic government’s protest, 
Japan dispatched 2,000 soldiers to T'sinan, marking defense area 
200 miles in the interior, where there are no foreign concessions. 
Fighting broke out May 3 between Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers. Cause not clear. Chinese diplomatic officers have 
received very bad treatment, and Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs killed by Japanese soldiers. 

‘‘Official information Japanese thirteen dead and _ thirty 
wounded; Chinese over 1,000.” 


And in a Shanghai dispatch from Thomas F. Millard to the 
New York Herald Tribune, we read: 


‘““Whatever reason Japan has had for using armed forces in 
Shantung, the immediate effect has been to make the northern 
offensive of the Nationalists innocuous. About the only military 


WILL HE FIGHT JAPAN? 


General, whose troops have clashed with 
Japanese forces in Shantung. 


reports available to-night come from Japanese sources, but it 
seems certain that the Japanese are pursuing the retreating 
Nationals; that the Japanese have separated the Nationalist 
forces, cutting them off from their lines of communication; that 
part of the Nationalist army is being prest southward before the 
oncoming Japanese, and that the demoralized forces to the north 
are facing Northern troops, encouraged by the developments of 
the last few days. 

“A Chinese] report says that General 
Fan, the former bandit, who commanded 
a division of Nationalist troops, has been 
bribed to change sides, and that he now 
threatens the Nationalist rear. Reports 
from Peking are that the morale of all 
Northerners has been restored, and that 
they not only have ceased to talk of aban- 
doning the capital, but are planning to 
take the offensive. Thus the action of the 
Japanese has changed the whole military 
situation in China,” 


Other facts, continues Mr. Millard, are 


as follows: 
! 

“On the fifth and sixth of May, 2,000 
Japanese reinforcements arrived at Tsinan, 
bringing the number of Japanese troops 
to 4,000. Also on May 6 General Chiang 
agreed to withdraw all Nationalist troops 
from Tsinanfu, except enough to preserve 
order, and these would remain some dis- 
tance from the Japanese zone. Generals 
Chiang and Feng departed on May 6, leay- 
ing 2,000 troops, with a few hundred gen- 
darmes, under a brigade commander. At 
five o’clock on May 7, General Fukuda, the 
Japanese commander, sent an ultimatum 
to the Chinese commander containing five 
clauses, as follows: 

“1, Immediate punishment of the high 
Nationalist military officers connected with the incident. 

“2. All Nationalist troops that had molested Japanese to be 
disarmed in the presence of Japanese troops. 

“3, All Nationalist troops near Tsinan to evacuate within 
twelve hours. 

“4 Prohibition of all anti-Japanese propaganda. 

“5. Clear out all Nationalist troops within fifteen miles of 
Tsinan, and along the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway. 

“It was impossible for the Chinese commander to comply 
with these terms within twelve hours and escape mutiny. He 
requested additional time to communicate with his superiors, 
but when the ultimatum expired, the Japanese opened fire. Analy- 
sis of conditions in that area shows it was quite impossible for 
the local Chinese commander to have complied with the Japanese 
demands or to have communicated with his superiors.” 


Chinese Nationalist 


Later dispatches report further fighting between Japanese and 
Nationalist soldiers, and the decision of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to send 15,000 additional troops to Shantung—bringing 
Japan’s war strength in China up to 25,000. On May 9 a 
Reuter dispatch from Peking reported that Chang Tso-lin, the 
dictator of Northern China, against whose rule the drive of 
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Chiang Kai-shek is directed, had sent out a telegram to all civil 
and military authorities throughout China proclaiming a tem- 
porary cessation of the war between the Northerners and the 
Southerners because of the critical situation which has arisen 
between Japan and China in Shantung Province. Practically 
simultaneously with the publication of this dispatch, however, 
Oland D. Russell cabled from Tokyo to the New York World 
as follows, apparently clearing Japan of the charges of some of 
her critics, and explaining the present situation: 
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From the Beeion ELSE 


THE SCENE OF THE FIGHTING 


The clash between Japanese and Chinese that threatens the world with a new war occurred in Tsinan, 
the capital of Shantung, on the strategically important Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway. 


“Tt is evident that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his 
ally, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, intend to go ahead with his at- 
tempt to capture Peking and then negotiate with Japan after- 
ward, possibly by mediation. 

“The Emperor to-day sanctioned the third Shantung expedi- 
tion, and mobilization began at once, simultaneously with a gov- 
ernment statement that the sole purpose of the new troops was to 

guard the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway and protect Japanese na- 
tionals in those regions. 
| ‘While the Japanese will keep the Tsingtao Railway line open, 
it is stated, it will be in no sense an ‘occupation,’ as it will re- 
main under the present Chinese management. 5 

“The Nationalist troop movements northward will be fortu- 
nate for Japan, it is pointed out, as it eliminates the possibility 
that the Nationalists will try to regain possession of the line.” 


As many editorial observers point out, it is the historical back- 
ground of the present Shantung crisis that makes the situation 
so full of danger. The New York Hvening Post sketches it in 
for us as follows: 


“The province was first seized by Germany in retaliation for 
the murder of two German missionaries and then occupied by 
Japan during the World War in conjunction with the famous 
Twenty-one Demands, in memory of which China still holds 
a day of National Humiliation. At the Peace Conference Japan 
refused to surrender her forcibly acquired rights, and it was only 
as a result of an agreement signed at the Washington Conference 
that she finally relinquished her control of Tsingtao and the 
Shantung Railroad. 

““This brought to a close one chapter in the history of Shantung. 

**Since then China has been endeavoring with poor success to 
meet the financial obligations incurred as a result of the return 
of the railway to her ownership, and has been watching with 
jealous eyes any move by Japan which might be interpreted as 
an attempt to regain her paramount rights in Shantung. The 


Chinese have had little faith in Japanese intentions. When 
Tokyo last year sent troops to Tsinan-fu to protect Japanese 
citizens, it was widely believed that the doom of Shantung had 
once again sounded. 

“Japan withdrew in 1927 as soon as order was restored, how- 
ever, and Chinese fears were quieted until Tokyo took the same 
action this year. The results this time we know. Once again 
China has been protesting at what she regards as an intervention 
which threatens the loss of her province. Japan is also accused 
of blocking the establishment of a unified government in China 
by preventing the victorious Nationalist march upon Peking. 

‘Japan has consistently denied 
during the past few years any 
intention to interfere in Chinese 
affairs, but it is the policy of 
Premier Tanaka to protect, by 
force if need be, the interests of 
Japanese nationals. His dis- 
patch of troops to Shantung, both 
this year and last, had this motive, 
but met with severe criticism in 
the Japanese press on the ground 
that such a move was courting 
a Chinese outbreak such as the 
one which has now materialized. 

‘“‘Whether Japanese or Chinese 
actually fired the first shot at 
Tsinan-fu is of little importance in 
its bearing on the present situa- 
tion. In the disturbed state of 
affairs in Shantung the clash seems 
to have been almost inevitable 
when we consider the state of 
Nationalist feeling.” 


The following interesting state- 
ment, by T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Finance of the Nanking Govern- 
ment and brother-in-law of Sun 
Yat Sen, is quoted in a dispatch 
to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The present situation be- 
tween China and Japan is critical, 
and there is more reason for clear 
thinking and fearless facing of 
facts by both sides. The objective 
facts are that, violating international law, Japan landed troops 
on China’s soil, which is quite different from landing troops on 
foreign concessions, as was done last year, where rival Chinese 
forces had clashed, resulting in the defeat of the side usually sup- 
posed to be supported by Japan, thus bringing the victorious 
Nationalist troops face to face with the Japanese Army of 
Occupation. 

“The scene is set for tragedy, and an explosion almost certain, 
but the spark causing the explosion is not of great historical im- 
portance. Neither is it helpful to discuss whether Japan delib- 
erately created the incident, and that the incident is helpful to 
the Japanese Cabinet at this juncture, because that is not proof 
‘that the Japanese opened fire. But the clash came, and hourly 
-'we read of charges and countercharges of atrocities, as we did 
during the World War. 

“The Chinese must feel profound sorrow at the murder and 
mutilation of our Commissioner of Foreign Affairs and his staff, 
and also the death of hundreds of civilians and soldiers, and we 
mourn equally and blush with shame at the alleged atrocities 
committed by our troops. Probably in the heat of savagery of 
the moment neither side is guiltless. 

“The best minds of China and Japan should be devoted to 
trying to localize the conflict and bring peace. It is patent that 
we have nothing to gain in a war with Japan. The Chinese do 
not want war. Therefore, let Nanking and Tokyo order a cessa- 
tion of further fighting and allow an impartial tribunal to inves- 
tigate the facts and apportion the responsibility. Let the guilty 
be punished without fear or favor. Thus only can the leaders 
of both nations justify themselves before the world.” 


In the opinion of the New York Times, Japan would gain 
more by settling the present disagreement amicably: “A war 
would be costly, and if it resulted in renewed control of Shan- 
tung Provinee, would burden the Japanese Government with 
the expenses of Administration.” 
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INDIANA HOLDS UP THE HOOVER PARADE 


HE HOOVER PROCESSION was not sent backward 
by the Republican voters of Indiana, but editorial 
observers agree that it was held up at least momentarily, 

whatever the ultimate effect may be. ‘Delegates is delegates,”’ 
and the thirty-three from Indiana will vote solidly for their 
favorite-son candidate, Senator Watson, until he releases them. 
Still there is no inclination to take the Indiana voting as a deci- 
sive political battle. Mr. Hoover lost, but he 
polled a tremendous vote against the strong Watson 
organization, losing by a little more than 20,000 
votes out of a total of over 300,000. His friends say 
he has demonstrated his vote-getting ability; his 
opponents point out that the strong rural vote 
against him shows the weakness of his appeal to the 
farm. belt. 

In Indiana, early editorial comment reflects re- 
sentment at Hoover’s intrusion into the primaries 
against a favorite son, but divides sharply on the 
question of his strength with the rural voter. In 
the State capital the independent Indianapolis 
News declares that ‘‘the resentment aroused by an 
alien attempt to rob Indiana of its right by tradition 
and custom to nominate and vote for its favorite 
son” brought up ‘‘a question of State independence 
and pride” that was to be ‘‘answered honorably 
only by voting for Watson.” In the same city, The 
Star (Ind.), while admitting that ‘Secretary Hoover 
is an able man and would make a good executive if 
he is nominated and elected to the Presidency,”’ has 
repeatedly declared that ‘“‘he was poorly advised 
when he permitted the use of his name in Indiana.” 
Similarly the Michigan City News (Rep.), published 
in the northern industrial strip of Indiana, where 
Hoover ran strongly, agrees that Mr. Hoover was 
poorly advised—‘‘Senator Watson’s overwhelming 
victory over Hoover in the State primary is a 
wonderful vote of confidence for Senator Watson; 
it is further a resentment against Hoover’s intrusion 
in the Indiana State primaries.” The Terre Haute Tribune 
(Dem.) speaks of the Hoover campaign in Indiana as “a rather 
presumptuous adventure.’”’ From the banks of the Wabash, 
the Lafayette Journal and Courier (Rep.) rises to remark that: 


“Mr. Hoover now knows what it means to get in on one side 
or the other of an Indiana Republican fracas. The Hoover re- 
verse in Hoosierdom is not so much a revulsion against the 
Hoover candidacy as it is the frank assertion of a choice on the 
part of the Republicans of Indiana as between the Watson 
leadership and the dominance of those other leaders who flew 
the Hoover gonfalon as the guidon of a ‘comeback’ movement 
all their own. There was a degree of resentment in Indiana 
against imported Hoover spellbinders, but there is no deep- 
rooted hostility hereabouts against Mr. Hoover. Indiana is for a 
home man first, and for a Middle-Western man second, and it 
can be put on record that Indiana will be Republican in Novem- 
ber, whatever the outcome at Kansas City.”’ 


But that there is a ‘‘deep-rooted hostility” is asserted by other 
Indiana Republican dailies. The Shelbyville Republican, pub- 
lished in the agricultural southern half of the State, finds the 
real significance of the primary to be that “‘the farmers of Indiana 
will not support any candidate for President who is opposed to 
the MceNary-Haugen farm-relief bill,” Hoover’s supporters may 
claim a moral victory but, remarks the Evansville Courier, “it 
will be difficult to sell the rest of the country on that idea.” Of 
course, remarks this paper, published in the extreme south of the 
State on the banks of the Ohio, ‘‘Senator Watson had his power- 
ful political machine,” but “all the powerful anti-Watson forces 
of the State, including the old Beveridge crowd, friends of Harry 


S. New and Jim Goodrich and Will Hays, worked hard to put 
Hoover over.” The result, continues this daily, revealed the 
“fundamental weakness in the Hoover candidacy,” which is that 
‘Hoover does not appeal to the farmer.” Mr. Watson’s victory, 
declares the Rushville Daily Republican, in the Senator’s home 
to n, “may be the turning-point in the Republican Presi- 
dential campaign” and “is a distinct blow to the Hoover 
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“WHO SAYS I HAVE NO CHANCE OF BEING NOMINATED?” 
So shouted Senator James E. Watson, again and again, during the strenuous speech- 
making campaign, which resulted in the repulsion of the Hoover invaders and his 
selection as Indiana’s candidate at the Republican National Convention. 


interests.”’ The vote for Watson is further spoken of as a 
sign ‘‘that the farmers are looking to him because he under- 
stands their troubles.” 

But against these declarations must be balanced quite con- 
tradictory utterances from other Hoosier editors. “Mr. Hoover’s 
ability as a vote-getter in the Middle West has been very 
definitely confirmed by his showing in the Indiana primary,” 
we read in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, owned by the 
manager of the Hoover Indiana campaign, Mr. Oscar G. 
Foellinger. ‘‘Our Senator Watson’s ability to retain his hold 
upon his native State only by such narrow margin indicates not 
only that his influence in Indiana is decidedly lessened but that 
there is no deep-seated opposition in this agricultural State to 
the candidacy of Secretary Hoover,’ so the Logansport Press 
(Rep.) declares. ‘‘That the corn belt will not vote for Hoover 
proves to be unfounded,” continues this journal, noting that in 
its own north-central section of the State “as many farmers voted 
for Hoover as would have voted for any other candidate run- 
ning against a native son.”’ Similarly the Muncie Press (Rep.) 
insists that the hundreds of rural precincts in this State that 
gave majorities to Hoover show that the farmers gradually are 
being “‘debunked”’ of the idea that Mr. Hoover is their enemy. 


“An analysis of the vote by counties shows that where Hoover 
had both an organization and a good publicity medium, he won; 
where he had one or the other, he usually won; when he had 
neither, as in many counties of southern Indiana, he lost. The 
lesson is, organization plus publicity wins.” 


A fourth editorial making the same argument is written by Boyd 
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Gurley, the editor of the Seripps-Howard Indianapolis Times, 
which was a few days ago awarded the 1928 Pulitzer prize for 
service to the public ‘‘in exposing political corruption in Indiana.” 
Mr. Gurley explains Senator Watson’s victory as being ‘‘ merely 
the triumph of organization over unorganized sentiment.’”? Mr. 
Hoover, he continues, made ‘‘a most creditable showing” in 
the agricultural districts in the State, ‘Cand there is nothing in 
the returns to indicate that his nomination would spell defeat 
in November.” The editorial goes on: 


“The triumph was not personal for Watson. It was not a 
defeat of Hoover. It was a victorious stand of the organized 
forces which have disgraced Indiana against an unorganized 
revolt with which, unhappily, the Hoover candidacy did not 
clearly enough identify itself as to make the issue clear.” 


Turning from Indiana to the country at large, we find papers 
both inside and outside of the Republican party averring that 
by polling so large a vote in the Indiana primary, Mr. Hoover 
really won a moral victory. ‘‘To run Senator Watson a hard race 
in his home State gave renewed proof of the wide-spread and 
solid support Mr. Hoover has throughout the nation,” insists 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), which finds it very plain 
that Mr. Hoover ‘‘has gained a following of admirers and believ- 
ers, wholly apart from personal rooters.’”” The New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) agrees that Mr. Hoover ‘‘made an astonishing 
display of political strength,” that the Republican voters of In- 
diana ‘‘rallied to him in surprizing numbers and in a way to prove 
that there is throughout the country a ground swell of sentiment 
for him in the Republican party.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover’s opponents in the Republican party 


SNAGGED 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


‘will do their level best to describe his defeat as a debacle as 
disastrous as the defeat of Custer at the battle of the Little Big 
Horn,” so it seems to the New York World (Dem.), ‘“‘and from 
his defeat the opposition will pluck up courage to strike new 
alliances and lay new plans, convinced that Mr. Hoover has 
shot his. bolt, and that it will still be possible to head him off.’? 


The Indiana vote shows plainly enough to the Syracuse Hera’d 
(Ind.) ‘‘that the farmers of the Central States are not for 
Hoover,” and ‘‘it looks now as if the line-up would not be Hoover 
and Smith, whoever the Republican convention choice may be.” 

One Hoover opponent in New York, Mr. Thomas C. Desmond, 
calls the Indiana primary ‘‘Hoover’s Gettysburg—like the 
Southern Armies after Gettysburg, Hoover will continue to 
have strength, but the high tide of that strength has passed, 
and from now on other candidates will begin to loom larger.” 
At least, writes Richard V. Oulahan from Washington, to the 
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—Talburt in the New York Telegram. 


New York Jimes, there will be from now on ‘‘a more intensive 
battle over the Republican nomination for President.’’ One 
angle which this correspondent finds emphasized at the national 
capital is the claim that Mr. Hoover did not do wellagainst Watson 
in the farming districts of Indiana. And Clinton W. Gilbert 
says ina dispatch to the New York Evening Post: 


“Secretary Hoover’s defeat by Senator Watson in the Indiana 
primary strengthens the hand of the Corn Belt opposition. The 
fact that in Indiana, as in Ohio, he carried the cities but lost the 
rural districts, will be used in the Kansas City convention to 
emphasize the point that will be made against his nomination. 
His foes will say that in November he will lose certain farm 
States west of the Mississippi River, and that he will be weak 
in the farming sections of pivotal States like Illinois and Ohio. 

““Thus the primaries in these two States, while one resulted in a 
victory for Mr. Hoover and the other showed great strength by 
him in the face of powerful machine opposition, have furnished 
the farm-belt with ammunition. The result in the farming region 
of both of them constitutes a threat to Hoover’s nomination. 

‘But it still is difficult to see how the opposition, even with the 
arguments from Indiana and Ohio at their disposal, can head off 
Mr. Hoover. He will enter the Convention with close to a major- 
ity of the delegates.” 


To a recently published claim by the Hoover supporters of 436 
delegates (instructed, pledged, or personally committed), Carter 
Field, of the New York Herald Tribune, would add enough 
delegates from Maryland, Wyoming, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Texas to bring the Hoover total to 534, ‘‘if all the Hoover claims 
are conceded.” This, continues Mr. Field, “‘is just eleven votes 
short of the 545 necessary to a nomination.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VICTORY ON FLOOD CONTROL 


SIGNAL VICTORY’ FOR PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
is indicated by the press dispatches from Washington 
telling of the modifications made by Congress in the 

Mississippi flood-control bill in order to meet his wishes. When. 
the bill in its original form was passed by the Senate and pend- 
ing in the House, several Congressional leaders had a conference 
with the President at the White House with a view to arriving 
at some understanding with him. At this conference, which 
took place on April 17, the bill is said to have been character- 
ized by Mr. Coolidge, as ‘‘the most extortionate piece of at- 
tempted legislation’’ he had witnessed in all his public experience. 
According to the New York Herald Tribune correspondent— 


““In bis conversation on the measure, the President took the 
position that the public should explore the motives which he 
believes are behind the flood-control bill. The President doubted 
if the Senate, which some days ago passed the measure hurriedly, 
actually knew what it was allabout. He likewise doubted if the 
Senate committee that framed the measure realized its purport. 

““Comparing the present bill with the original Administration 
measure, the President pointed out to those interested that the 
original bill provided $110,000,000 to be spent for navigation 
on the Mississippi and $190,000,000 to be devoted to actual 
fiood-control work. The fact that the Jones-Reid bill has in- 
creased the amount from $300,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 led 
Mr. Coolidge to believe that lumber interests are involved, 
together with owners of timber tracts and contractors. The 
general public, in the President’s opinion, is losing out. 

“The President contended that if the Government had 
started at $300,000,000 and had suddenly decided to raise the 
cost of flood-control on the taxpayer to $1,500,000,000, Congress 
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PAST THE GAUNTLET 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


would certainly have had something to say about it. This, 
he contended, has been the case, however, in the reverse sense, 
and he urged the public to examine the underlying motives. 
The President made it clear that his advices indicate that 
owners of lumber tracts are even now raising valuations in the 
anticipation of government purchase or indemnities which 
would follow condemnation of land on which to build flood- 
ways, spillways, levees, and reservoirs.” 


Despite this frank expression of the Presidential sentiments, 
both houses of Congress, after a period of debate, passed the 
bill in a form retaining the provisions which he felt to be ob- 
jectionable. After its passage it became evident that the 
President would veto the measure unless it were modified to 
some extent. To adjust this deadlock, a second conference was 
held on May 7, when three main amendments were suggested 
by Mr. Coolidge and accepted by the conferees. The bill con- 
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taining these amendments has now been passed by the House, 
and its prompt passage in the Senate is expected. Says the 
New York Times of these amendments: 


‘‘One provides that no liability of any kind shall attach to the 
United States for any damage caused by flood waters arising 
in connection with flood-control work, past or present, but 
that the Government shall be held liable for loss incurred to the 
owners of lands ‘which are not now overflowed or damaged.’ 

‘“The second amendment stipulates that the Government shall 
not be required to buy the rights of way for rivers or channels 
that are natural floodways. 

“The third change demanded by the President had to do with 
surveys to be made of streams tributary to the Mississippi 
River. As passed by the House, the bill provided that reports 
on such surveys should be made to the Federal Control Board, 
to be ereated by the bill. The change suggested by the Presi- 
dent, and accepted, provides that such reports shall be made to 
the Mississippi River Commission. 

The purpose of this is to do away with the Control Board, 
when its main function of drafting :plans has been concluded, 
and turn the reports over to a permanent government agency, 
the Mississippi River Commission, all with the idea of saving 
expense to the Government.” 


That the President will probably give his approval to the bill 
in its amended form is gathered from statements made to the 
press by those close to him. “This,” we are informed by the 
New York Journal of Commerce of May 8— 


‘“‘Was made apparent to the White House visitors to-day, 
the comment being that the Administration has been able to 
secure the deflation of the bill to some extent, so that it is a 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. In what Asiatic country is it charged that girls are being 
sold for $5 each? (p. 16). 


2. What color most induces sleep? (p. 21). 

3. Why did Senator Walsh withdraw from the Presidential 
race? (p. 11). 

4. Why don’t women go crazy at prize-fights and baseball 
games? (p. 74). 

5. Of what country is the ezarda native? (p. 27). 

6. Upon what does successful air-gliding depend? (p. 20). 

7. Name three early jobs held by Al Smith. (p. 36). 

8. What is the meaning of ‘‘shibboleth”’ and the story con- 
nected with it? (p. 24). 

9. Does Turkish law permit the teaching of religion in the 
schools? (p. 28). 

10. What led to the discovery of the planet Neptune? (p. 22). 

11. What are the three given causes for the new famine in 
China? (p. 16). 

12. What industrial change may reduce the eight-hour day? 
(323) 


13. What means have been taken by ‘‘power trusts” to in- 
fluence legislators against public ownership? (p. 12). 


better measure than when they began working to stop the gi- 
gantic raid that was originally complained of. 

“Tt was pointed out that, from the President’s standpoint, 
this particular bill is about as good as can be secured.” 


That the stand taken by the President deserved to win is the 
verdict of editorial comment in many quarters. Typical of this 
view is this statement by the San Francisco Chronicle— 


‘*Pork-barrel methods in flood control suffered a decisive 
defeat when the Senate and House managers changed the 
Mississippi River bill to meet the President’s views on local 
responsibility. The bill as rewritten definitely establishes the 
check in relation to certain work already authorized, and de- 
clares for the principle in other phases of the work yet to be 
developed. To that extent the President’s far-sighted stand 
has won a victory for genuine flood control as against Treasury- 
raiding for the benefit of regional politics.” 


Moreover, believes the New York Herald Tribune— 


“The President’s attitude toward loose spending and pork 
barrelism is highly appreciated by the country. Public opinion 
is with him in wanting to end the flood peril, but to end it with- 
out extravagance or scandal. His insistence on genuine, scien- 
tific, non-political flood control is one more great service on his 
part to the taxpayers—one more contribution to Federal economy 
and efficiency.” 


The New Haven Register thus describes the struggle between 
the President and the legislative body: 


“Tt was a fight between Congress and the President, and the 
President won. He won because he did not hesitate to denounce 
the original bill as a high-handed piece of log-rolling and favorit- 
ism, calculated to dole money out of the Federal Treasury in great 
profusion for the benefit of special interests. He told the coun- 
try what the measure really was, and the country made Congress 
understand that it wanted none of it.” 


Mr. Coolidge’s sound common sense is pointed out by the 
Baltimore Sun, which says— 


“The President’s firm stand seems to have rescued the Gov- 
ernment from being committed out of hand to a scheme that 
would have involved enormous and unjustified outlay, without 
local contributions—covering, possibly, every large tributary 
of the Mississippi, plus reservoirs, and reclamation projects, not 
to overlook power enterprises.”’ 


The President’s action is also regarded with approval by the 
New York Times, which points out that— 


polvigeaeG Joolidge was as anxious as even the most patriotic resi- 
dent of Louisiana that the work of flood control should be under- 
taken without delay. But he felt it his duty to insist that the 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


‘18. How many fatal aviation accidents were reported in 


14. What two important denominations are negotiating for 
union? (p. 30). 

15. Who is the ‘‘Tuscaloosa Terror’? (p. 56). 

16. What are the Wandervoegel? (p. 18). 

17. What two objections did France raise against American 
films? (p. 14). 


1927? (p. 22). £ 

19. Who are the three actors ‘‘decorated”’ for diction by the 
American Academy? (p. 24). 

20. In what year did ‘‘General’”? Coxey’s famous march 
take place? (p. 45). 

21. What General famous in the World War is now head of a 
university? (p. 19). 

22. What is the new ratio of French to American films per- 
mitted in France? (p. 14). 

23. Which of our Presidents was a particularly ardent base- 
ball fan? (p. 68). 

24, What section of the country seems destined to produce 
our ‘‘national art’’? (p. 25). 

25. How often are star collisions likely to happen? (p. 21). 


legislation be freed from all possible taint of jobbery. In stand- 
ing up for the right sort of measure, and in securing it to a very 
large extent, as it is now reported, the President has done the 
country one more service.” 


But the honors of war were not entirely with the President, in 
the opinion of one section of the press. Thus the Springfield 
Union remarks: 


“That the President did not wholly dictate the revision of the 
bill is made clear by the continued lack of any provision providing 
that the communities affected pay a share of the cost. The 
measure as modified limits the Government’s liabilities, pro- 
tects it against exploitation by providing that it need not pur- 
chase rights of ways for channels that are natural floodways, and 
provides for the dissolution of the Control Board when its major 
tasks are finished.” 


Similarly the Brooklyn Citizen declares: 


““The changes, made at the President’s solicitation, appear to 
be of minor importance, but it is said that President Coolidge 
believes that the bill as agreed upon is the best that he can get, 
and he evidently does not care to risk the possibility of having it 
passed over his veto, nor does he desire to bear the brunt of block- 
ing all chance of having flood-control legislation enacted into law 
at the present session of Congress.” 


In the opinion of the Baltimore Sun: 


“‘The President met complete defeat in his effort to retain the 
principle of local contribution in flood control on the main stem of 
the Mississippi River. But he sueceeded in eliminating a number 
of objectionable features from the bill.’ 


Doubts are exprest by the Brooklyn Eagle whether the bill, as 
passed, will prove as good as the country now hopes: 


‘President Coolidge’s firmness hitherto in opposing the bili 
in its earlier and more unconscionable forms encourages the hope 
that he has prevailed. The tireless persistence of those elements 
in Congress who would turn a work of mercy to the flood regions 
into a big potlatch for the contractors and real-estate speculators 
warrants the misgiving lest these people may have gained some- 
thing that they ought not to have. The biil as issuing from the 
conference committee will bear close scrutiny.” 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune feels that Congress has met 
Mr. Coolidge at least half-way in its endeavors to prevent the 
vetoing of the bill. It adds— 


“But his aid and cooperation in the giant and saving national 
task that will stand, if now undertaken, as the greatest and most 
lasting monument to his Administration, involve some conces- 
sions on his part—some accommodation of his personal opinions 


_ to the collective judgment of Congress and the American people.” 
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THE WALSH HAT OUT OF THE RING 


Mt el O KNOW WHEN ONE IS LICKED,” sagely re- 
marks a Democratic paper, ‘‘is an accomplishment not 
to be despised,” and, adds the Birmingham News, 

“evidently Mr. Walsh knows when he is licked.” The with- 

drawal of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, from the 

Presidential race on May 4 on the ground that it was futile for 

himself or any other Democratic candidate any longer to attempt 

to stem the tide running in favor of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, as the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) aptly puts it, leaves 

‘the backbone of the favorite- 

son opposition to Governor 

Smith badly bent, if not 

broken.”’ This withdrawal was 

due to the sweeping victory of 

Governor Smith in the Cali- 

fornia primary on May 1, 

which, in the words of the 

Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 

“shattered the plans of McAdoo 

to make Walsh the national 

leader of the anti-Smith forces.”’ 

The Democrats of the Golden 

State declared themselves 

overwhelmingly for Governor 

Smith, whose vote far exceeded 

that of his two opponents, 

Senator Walsh and Senator 

Reed, of Missouri, combined, 

and was more than three times 

that of Walsh, a dry running 
against a wet in a dry State. 

The result of this, in the view 

of the Chicago Tribune, is that 

“the nomination of Al Smith 

for President by the Demo- 

cratic party is regarded as a 

certainty. The only speculation remaining concerns the manner 

of the choosing.’? Senator Walsh announced his withdrawal in 

a letter dated three days after the California primary, in which 

he said in part: 


Ail Ci ae 
“IN THE*SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY—” 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 


“The result of the primary of Tuesday in California quite 
clearly indicates the Democrats desire Governor Smith as their 
eandidate. So decisive is it, following like action in States that 
might be expected to send delegates to the convention out of 
harmony with his candidacy, as to demonstrate to my mind 
the futility of advancing the claims of any other party to leader- 
ship in the ensuing campaign. I am compelled by the logic 
of events to request that no further action be made in our State 
or elsewhere to promote my nomination.” 


While Democratic newspapers do not all agree with the 
Senator’s certainty of the Governor’s success at Houston, they 
are practically unanimous in praising the forth-rightness and 
good sense he displayed in making his exit from the campaign. 
Thus the Richmond Times-Dispatch congratulates him on the 
fact that ‘‘as a sincere and loyal Democrat who places party 
above self he has declined the réle of dog-in-the-manger 
and determined to efface himself.” The New York World 
feels that this is merely ‘‘what would be expected from 
him by those familiar with the long public service in which 
he has proved—no less than his ability—his utter lack of 
sensationalism or self-seeking,’’ while the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal points out that tho ‘‘he looks facts in the face, 
decides what is the sensible course under the circumstances, 
and does or says what an honest mind dictates, yet his with- 
drawal was not wanting in a rugged grace which required no 
artistic embellishment.” 

‘he St. Louis Post-Dispatch avers that ‘‘the truth is that 


his candidacy has never been accepted as sincere by the country 
as a whole. Politically Mr. Walsh is not available. 
handicapped geographically. 


He is 
His age is against him. And the 
psychology of the situation has for months pointed directly 
to Governor Smith.’”’ The same view is held by the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, which declares that ‘‘he deserved better of his 
party than his party were able to do by him at a time when it 
had one of the few conspicuous political leaders of the past 
two decades available as a candidate.’ Similarly, the Mobile 
Register, in a sympathetic article, asserts that he “‘is just as big a 
man now as he was before the 
California primary election, or 
before his withdrawal, and the 
American people, of all shades 
of political opinion, will con- 
tinue to applaud him with a 
unanimity that might have been 
impossible if he had become 
the candidate of one of the 
major parties for President.’’ 

The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch concludes that— 
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“he truth is, there are more 
Republicans in this country 
than there are Democrats. If 
the Democrats win at all, they 
must win with an extraordinary 
candidate who will break the 
party lines of cleavage. Smith, 
they believe, will be that sort 
of candidate. That is why 
Walsh was defeated in his 
Presidential aspiration.” 


Because Senator Walsh was 
the candidate picked by Mr. 
McAdoo to beat Smith, the 
Birmingham Age-Herald avers 
that ‘“‘he could not have re- 
mained in the race without actually becoming the catspaw of 
the irreconcilable McAdoo,” and the Macon Telegraph points 
out that ‘his withdrawal leaves Mr. McAdoo under the neces- 
sity of selecting another stalking-horse to try to stop Smith or 
of giving up the fight and allowing Smith to be nominated with- 
out further contest.’”” It concludes that ‘‘he probably will do 
the latter, since it is apparent that Smith will be nominated 
anyway.” 

Democratic editorial opinion is decidedly in favor of Governor 
Smith’s chances for capturing the Houston nomination. As the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer puts it, ‘‘Smith may not be nominated, 
but it will require something like a major seismic disturbance 
to prevent this consummation,’ and the Atlanta Constitution 
declares that his ‘‘ overwhelming victory in the California primary 
unquestionably indicates the nomination of the New York 
Governor.” ‘‘The California vote,’’ in the opinion of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘is regarded generally as assuring the 
nomination of Governor Smith by the Houston convention,”’ 
while the Baltimore Sun concedes that ‘‘by all signs the nomina- 
tion is as good as given him,” and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
states that ‘‘Senator Walsh has accurately foretold the outcome 
of the Houston convention and has himself made that outcome 
inevitable.” 

A few papers are inclined to stress the opposition Smith may 
still encounter. For example, the Richmond News-Leader feels 
that while Walsh’s ‘‘withdrawal adds to the strength of the 
Smith boom, his retirement from the field does not mean that 
the ultra-drys will give up the fight,”” and the Charleston Mail 
argues that ‘‘the kind of opposition that has developed is of the 
kind that is inclined to die in the last ditch and it will leave 
nothing undone to prevent his nomination.” 
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“POWER TRUST” PROPAGANDA 


so-called ‘‘Power Trust’’—the group of huge corpora- 

tions furnishing the country with electric service of all 
kinds—to employ the instructors of youth throughout the land as 
vehicles for its inspired publicity is charged in press dispatches 
from Washington and in the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is holding an inquiry into the methods of the 
public utility companies. In our issue of March 3 we reported 
that the Senatorial investigation into the activities of the “trust” 
proposed by Senator Walsh had been voted down and that the 
whole matter had been turned over to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, a change of venue considered by many editors to be 


. N ASTOUNDING ‘‘CONSPIRACY” on the part of the 


[SCHOOLS} [PRESS 


|LECTURERS | 


THE ENLIGHTENING SYSTEM 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


decidedly favorable to the power companies. That this is by no 
means the case, however, has been demonstrated by the vigorous 
action of the Commission, which is conducting its investigation 
with spirit and thoroughness. 

‘‘Altho the investigation is scarcely two months old,” writes 
David Lawrence in a Washington news-letter, ‘‘the investigators 
have gone at the job painstakingly in an effort to carry out 
literally the mandate of the Senate. The request for extra funds 
which was made some time ago has not yet been acted upon by 
Congress, but it now becomes apparent that irrespective of the 
appropriation the Trade Commission intends to carry on and 
go to the bottom of the industry.”” Then after describing the 
minute care the commissioners and their counsel are giving to the 
examination of witnesses and to every detail of the testimony, 
Mr. Lawrence goes on to say— 


“Some of the Senators, like Mr. Walsh of Montana, feel that 
not enough attention is being given by the press to the hearings, 
and hence from time to time speeches will be made in the Senate 
calling attention to various points brought out before the Trade 
Commission. 

“Thus far only one phase has been covered, namely the efforts 
of the utilities to bring their side of the ease to the attention 
of newspapers, colleges, schools, and all institutions, in fact, 
that are interested in the formation of public opinion. Prac- 
tically every form of publicity that has been used by the utili- 
ties has been inquired into and a definite list of expenditures has 
been submitted by the utility organizations.” 


Details as to the character of the attempt to mold public 
opinion are given us in a Washington dispatch by W. W. Jer- 
mane to the Seattle Times, in which he states that $400,000 were 
collected between June and December, 1927, by the utilities 
organizations for propaganda purposes. He then makes this 
statement: 


“But this is not all the money that has been raised to influence 
public opinion. The National Electric Light Association, by 
itself, collected a million dollars last year for this purpose. Former 
Senators and other public men were on the utilities pay-rolls, and 
spent much time before committees and with members of Con- 
eress trying to get them to see things from utilities standpoints. 

‘‘Well-known authors were employed to write books and 
pamphlets, which were widely distributed. Efforts were made to 
influence certain newspapers through this printed propaganda 
and by direct contact. Women’s clubs throughout the country 
were supplied with utilities information, and all effort made to 
secure their cooperation in the work in hand. Contacts were 
made with schools and colleges, text-books surveyed, students 
and faculty members given employment during the summer 
months, and cash grants made to certain educational institutions 
to further the work in which the utilities are interested.”’ 


Commenting on the facts so far brought out by the investiga- 
tion, the Washington News says— 


“The Federal Trade Commission during recent weeks has been 
piling up a mass of documentary evidence and direct testimony 
which seems to substantiate assertions made in Congress that 
the utilities industries are engaged in a propaganda campaign of 
enormous proportions. Its object is to influence publie thought 
and legislation against public ownership in any form, against 
Federal legislation, and specifically against the Boulder Dam 
and Muscle Shoals bills. 

“Witnesses admitted frankly that they attempted to use 
every form of publicity available in an effort to persuade the 
public to their way of thinking. One witness said his State 
organization tried to reach every one from the eighth grade on. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, it would seem, is getting a 
comprehensive picture of this gigantic propaganda mill. But it 
should not stop there. It should find out who is paying for this 
propaganda. Are these huge expenditures included in the 
expenses the regulatory bodies permit the utilities to charge 
against the consumer? Must the public pay to have its opinions 
brought into line with those of the utilities? 

‘“And after that, of course, the question of utility financing 
remains, the determination of just what is back of the huge 
issues of utilities securities sold to the public.”’ 


Discussing these disclosures, the Brooklyn Eagle remarks— 


““The hearings have produced startling facts. The picture 
already presented is that of a vast propagandist organization, 
using practically every known method of publicity in an effort 
to influence public opinion. 

*‘Since the war we have become familiar with many forms of 
propaganda, but the superpublicity experts employed by power 
companies have improved upon the system and brought it to a 
state of perfection. Pinning the Bolshevist label on opponents 
and undertaking to censor school text-books are samples of this 
high-power efficiency.”’ 


The case for the community is eloquently presented by the 
Macon Telegraph: 


‘“Nobody with a proper sense of balance has any desire to bait 
the utilities companies or any other corporation that remains 
within the law and performs the useful function of providing 
the sinews for a community. 

“When a utility company oversteps its bounds, however, and 
stigmatizes public men as Communists, when their greatest 
crime is to have ideas opposing those of the utilities magnates; 
when it pollutes the streams of thought that flow to the school 
children by sending out the worst of all parasites, the subsidized, 
honorarium speaker, who is ostensibly saying what he thinks, 
rather than what he is paid to say; when it subsidizes authors 
to write books in its advocacy; when it retains former Senators 
to lobby—when, in other words, it maintains a well-financed 
and gigantic propaganda organization, it may be taken for 
granted that it is up to purposes that are not in the public in- 
terest, and it becomes a matter of public concern. ”’ 
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The New York World voices the same view editorially when 
it says— 


“If the organized campaign of these corporations takes the 
form of attempts to intimidate journalists, authors, college pro- 
fessors and legislators by charging them with Commuuistic 
tendencies whenever they manifest a disposition to deny the 
demands of the corporations, we ought to have the particulars.” 


Some interesting facts relative to ‘‘Power Trust” propaganda 
have been collected by the Milwaukee Journal, which tells us 
that— 


““Harly in 1925, Professor Heilman, dean of the school of 
commerce of Northwestern University, addrest a utilities 
gathering in Milwaukee in which he set forth, in substance at 
least, that there ought to be a kindlier feeling and understanding 
between the utilities and the public. In that same year the 
association thought Northwestern worthy of financial support to 
the extent of $25,000 to conduct research. 

““Ohio University has been subsidized to conduct a survey on 
what is being taught in the universities about public utilities, 
and to outline future courses. Harvard was subsidized to the 
extent of $30,000 to work out text-books on public utility rela- 
tions. The light association, in asking its member companies to 
contribute this sum, pointed out how much better it would be 
for texts covering this ground to ‘appear under academic 
auspices than as a publication of this association.’ In other 
words, the association was paying Harvard to do what it was 
afraid to undertake itself! 

“As Senator Walsh points out, this ‘is simply tampering with 
the instruction given in the public educational institutions of the 
country.’ It is propaganda in the guise of education, setting the 
minds of young men to a favorable attitude toward utilities. In 
short, it is an assault on education.”’ 


A pertinent question in this connection is asked by the Tulsa 
Tribune, which supplies what it feels to be the answer— 


“Does the electric power industry of the United States believe 
that its high-priced propaganda can so deceive the people of the 
United States that they will not believe their own eyes? 

“The logical way for the electric power industry to prove 
that government ownership is a failure would be to set a record 
of public service that the government could not match.” 


The motives underlying the activities of the utilities com- 
panies are stated by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


“What is it that the power business is afraid of? It has been 
found to have amassed a propaganda sum of $1,000,000 with 
which to feed its stuff to the press, furnish printed matter for the 
schools, hire public speakers, and scrutinize proposed legislation. 
As if text-books should be necessary to the protection of any one’s 
right to engage in reputable business! 

“‘The answer is that the power business has a bad conscience. 
It knows it is charging more than it should for the service it gives. 
It knows it is financially exploiting these properties. That is why 
it fears public ownership. It is not because the people are ad- 
vocating it, but because the power interests fear they will do so in 
defense against abuses which the utilities are practising.” 


That as individuals we are all contributors, willy nilly, to the 
fund that enables the ‘‘Power Trust’’ to broadcast its propa- 
ganda is the point made by the New York American— 


“‘Tn the last analysis, who is it that contributes the $1,144,000 


being spent this year by the National Electric Light Association’ 


for propaganda and ‘educational’ purposes? 

“Wy, IT’S YOU ANDI AND EVERY ONE ELSE WHO TURNS ON AN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT TO READ, OR PLUGS IN AN ELECTRIC IRON TO 
PRESS A FROCK. 

‘‘All this money comes out of the rates collected from the 
household consumers of the country. The National Electric 
Light Association gets a portion of the gross receipts of each 
electric-light company, which records the contribution as an 
‘operating expense.’ 

“BWAcH OF US IS THUS TAXED BY A MONOPOLY TO PROVIDE 
FUNDS USED AGAINST US BY A PROPAGANDA AND LOBBY ORGANIZA~ 
TION THAT BUYS PROFESSORS, CORRUPTS NEWSPAPERS AND ‘IN- 
FLUENCES’ LEGISLATORS. : 

“Why do they seek control of all impartial sources of informa- 
tion and guidance to public opinion? The answer has been made 


abundantly clear in the Trade Commission hearings. The Power 
Trust is determined: 

“1. To prevent Boulder Dam being built, lest it supply 
electricity to extend the Los Angeles example of cheap current 
sold by a municipal plant to citizens at cost. (Los Angeles’s rate 
is five cents per kilowatt hour; what is yours?) 

“2. To prevent State regulatory commissions from reducing 
rates for electric current by disallowing earnings on watered 
capitalization. 

“Of course they want to control ‘public opinion’; it means tens 
of millions of dollars every year to them. And wr HAND THEM 
aa MONEY used to corrupt and control public opinion as they 
choose.”’ 


On the other hand, the Chicago Journal of Commerce appears to 
feel that the disclosures reported by the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission are being unduly magnified in some quarters. It re- 


marks somewhat ironically— 


“We do not know exactly what can be done about the appalling 
activities thus disclosed. Perhaps Congress will consent to pass 
a law prohibiting utilities from saying a word for or against legis- 
lation of any kind. Unless some such law is passed, the country 
probably will have to resign itself to a continuance of the utilities’ 
brazen propaganda. 

“Tn that event the country could thank God that it would 
continue to be defended by the anti-utility lobby in Washington, 
which for many months has been pulling the wires for a nation- 
wide attack on the utilities. 

““Tt is to be hoped that Congress will not order an investigation 
of the anti-utility lobby. Turn about would be terrible.”’ 


That there is, nevertheless, a serious side to the publicity cam- 
paign of the power companies is clearly shown by the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission, which declares— 


“The right of the industry to present its case before the bar 
of public opinion is unquestioned, provided such presentation is 
made openly in the name of the industry and therefore without 
even a semblance of deception such as may be involved in sub- 
sidizing authors, teachers, universities, or research organizations 
in order that inspired text-books or other materials may be given 
greater creditability because issued over the names of supposedly 
impartial writers, research organizations, or institutions of 
learning. Where this is done, the general public may well ques- 
tion whether the scientific attitude and integrity of established 
institutions of higher learning are not being undermined. Truly 
no greater calamity could happen either to industry or to the 
public than for educators, or educational institutions, to become 
the paid mouthpieces of economic groups.”’ 
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A FILM WAR WITH A HAPPY ENDING 


ANISHED FOR BEING TOO GOOD—such is the 
B curious fate that almost overtook the American moving- 
picture in France, its friends tell us, during the late 
unpleasantness between the French Government and our film 
industry—a conflict that came to a happy end by mutual con- 
cessions on May 4. It seems queer, but is nevertheless true, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks, that the French, who 
originated the motion-picture, and whose films used to be the 
best in the world, are now so far surpassed by American pro- 
ducers that their own people demand our movies and pay little 
attention to home talent. In this fact, we are told, we have 
the key both to the beginning and to the sudden end of the 
dispute. 

In order to protect home talent, the French Government had 
issued a decree that for every four alien films admitted into 
France, the foreign producers must buy one French film and use 
it abroad. This was a blow to the American producers, who 
had been exporting to France four or five times as many films 
as the total French production. They replied that they would 
do no business at all in France rather than do it on such a basis. 
The result was a compromise, the most important feature of 
which is that the four-to-one ratio is abandoned, and that 
more than half the American films will be admitted with no 
restrictions at all. Last year 390 American films were dis- 
tributed in France. Sixty per cent. of this number, or 234 new 
films, will now be admitted immediately for the approaching 
season, and the rest will be admitted on a ratio of seven American 
films to one French film purchased. 

The reaching of this mutually satisfactory arrangement had 
its dramatic episodes. It will be remembered that the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Herriot, issued a decree on 
February 18, setting up a motion-picture censorship commission, 
one of whose duties was to plan for the ‘‘entry of French films 
into other countries.”” On March 1 this commission issued its 
disquieting four-to-one order, and the trouble began. Will 
Hays, acting for the whole American film industry, spent weeks 
in Paris vainly trying to get the ruling modified; and finally he 
threatened—and took the first steps—to withdraw all American 
films from France. Of the crisis that followed, and of its solution 
by wise diplomacy, the New York Times says: 


“M. Herriot and Mr. Hays went about their serious business 
with tolerance, good humor, and common sense. Injury would 
be done to both sides by stubbornness or failure to see the view- 
point of the other. When the conferences reached an impasse, 
and the American producers threatened to abandon the French 
market altogether, two results came quickly: Ambassador Her- 
rick intervened with his usual influence and his anxiety for no 
break of any sort between business men of the two nations; and 
French motion-picture employees, seeing a probability of losing 
employment, asked their Government to ease up. American 
withdrawal would have hurt Hollywood, but Hollywood could 
have afforded it financially better than the French workers. In 
the end, the good influences on both sides came to the surface 
with everybody yielding and everybody generous.”’ 


France distinctly had a case, many American papers admit, 
both in its duty to try to keep one of its home industries from 
being submerged and in its fear of the propaganda effect of a 
deluge of American-made films. But the Americans likewise 
had a case, we are told, because they could not possibly find a 
public for all the French films they would have had to buy. 
The solution reached is thus’ explained by the Washington 
Post: 


““Of primary importance is the fact that the quota figure has 
been raised from four to seven, and the right has been extended 
to import up to 60 per cent. of last year’s releases without the 
ratio. Under the new ruling, American producers planning to 
send pictures to France can proceed in one of three ways. They 
can produce pictures in France, for each of which seven importa- 


tion licenses will be granted. They can buy French productions 
with no obligation to exhibit them, for each of which seven 
importation licenses will be granted. Or they can buy importa- 
tion licenses from French producers themselves, who will be 
granted seven for each production they make. 

‘“‘Such an arrangement is satisfactory to the American moving- 
picture producer. It is probable, however, that it will not serve 
to protect and nurture the starving French moving-picture 
industry as much as had been desired.” 


The shoe would be on the other foot if two-thirds of all the 
movie films offered in the United States were French films, 
remarks the Springfield Republican, suggesting further: 


‘““The cosmopolitanism of the films is a helpful force for world 
unity, but it ought to be a balanced cosmopolitanism, with a fair 
degree of reciprocity. If American pictures are exhibited in 
France, Americans should give French pictures at any rate a 
fair chance. No one country should plaster its image over the 
whole globe.” 


France has learned, however, that no country in the world 
can keep its theaters open without American pictures, says 
the New York Telegraph, viewing the result from the angle of 
the American theatrical world, and continuing: 


‘Jean Sapéne, unofficial representative of the producer clique 
in France that caused the adoption of the drastic regulations, 
made affiliations with every country in the world except America 
in the effort to get enough pictures to keep the French theaters 
open. He failed, and his cablegram to the conference at which 
the regulations were modified, advising his representatives to 
accept the modifications, was his admission of defeat.”’ 


After summarizing the main features of the new regulations, 
the same paper goes on to say: 


“There is something pitiful about the further provision that 
two additional permits may be acquired in return for the foreign 
distribution of any French production, and the resolution that 
the present regulations will be further modified if they threaten 
to curtail a full supply of pictures for French theaters. There is 
no danger that they will have to be further modified, as Amer- 
ican companies have always handled more than enough French 
productions through their French distributing channels to obtain 
more than enough permits to import every picture they will care 
to. 

“But out of the whole situation has resulted a great amount 
of good. Americans could have wrecked the entire producing 
industry of France. Shyster producers started at work turning 
out films, which could have qualified under the regulations as 
French productions, so cheaply that American concerns could 
have paid them a profit and still been able to distribute profitably 
in France. In other words, France found that her whole industry 
was flooded with people that were willing to betray all ideals 
of production in return for a pitifully small money profit. To 
the credit of the American film industry not one of the American 
concerns bought one of these quickies. Their promoters are left 
with worthless film on their hands. France learned through 
this that the American concerns were not the money-grabbers 
they had been held up to be.” 


The end of this two months’ controversy is especially fortunate 
in another aspect, according to a New York Times Paris ecorre- 
spondent, who says: 


“‘Of major importance to the American film industry not only 
in France but throughout the world was the repealing of the 
famous four-to-one quota which carried with it the principle of 
enforced exports. It is known that other nations, including 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
several others, have been awaiting the results of the Franco- 
American controversy before proceeding with the adoption of 
their own film regulations. 

“Had France succeeded in forcing the Americans to accept the 
principle, it is almost certain that the American industry would 
soon have been faced with similar laws in other countries, thereby 
greatly curtailing, if not actually eliminating, a very lucrative 
income derived from the foreign field, a field which, incidentally, 
is said to represent more than 30 per cent. of the total gross in- 
come of the American moving-picture industry.” 


H 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Forp seems to be sort of a flivverasa speaker.— Miami Herald. 


SoMEtIMES even oil and whitewash do not mix.—Boston 
Herald. 


A BALD-HEADED man has the really only permanent hair 
waive.—Lowisville Times. 


Swarcu for landing places occupies pedestrians and aviators 
alike-—Wall Street Journal. 


Joun D. Rockers ier has a new great-granddaughter. Now 
some wretch of a paragrapher probably will tell us that there goes 
another dime.— Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


ANOTHER thing that makes 
the average man feel very 
close to Al Smith is that Al’s a 
rotten golf-player.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


THERE is some reason to 
expect that in time Chicago 
will erect a monument to the 
Unknown Victim.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


FA FINE PLACE THIS “, 
Denrat authority says sixty 
pounds’ pressure is required to 
chew asirloin steak. He must be 
a millionaire used to only tender 
cuts.—Los Angeles Times. 


THERE seems to be a trend 
among some of the churches ; 
to unite and fight the devil, eS ESQ 
instead of remaining apart and = 
fighting each other.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


AN escaped lunatie was re- 
cently recaptured while he was 
giving a lady his seat in the 
Tube. He certainly shouldn’t 
have drawn attention to his 
eccentricity like that.—Punch. 


Now that the Senate has 
given its consent to the Nica- 
raguan adventure, our motives 
ean besaid to be pure, lofty, and 
noble. Atleast that can be said 
to the marines—The New 
Yorker. 

SWITZERLAND is enjoying her 
first Pullman train. It’s easy 
to pronounce the car names if you can yodcl. 
Chronicle. 


+ 
San Francisco 


Macurnery, it is predicted, will fight the wars of the future. 
And what will the cooties do then, poor things.—Greensboro 
Record. 


YELLOWSTONE Parx has a new geyser, spouting hot air at a 
startling rate. Nature herself is in sympathy with the campaign 
year.— Pittsburgh Post-Gazetie. 


Ir Noah had debated as long as Congress over flood protection, 
this terrestrial sphere would now be inhabited exclusively by 
fishes.— Manchester (Vt.) Journal. 


Tue new Turkish Government has forbidden the ancient 
Anatolian custom of male guests beating the bridegroom, evi- 
dently preferring to let marriage take its course.—Detroit News. 


Dr. Brrse says sharks never attack human beings except by 
accident, when they mistake the moving object for food. Imag- 
ine the distress of the shark when he finds out his mistake!— 
Kansas City Star. 


Anp in years to come pitying visitors to the Smithsonian wil 
look at ‘‘We”’ in its glass case and say: ‘‘ How in the world could 
the poor fellow ever have got across in a thing like that? ’— 
New York Evening Post. 


WONDER WHAT THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS THINKS? 
—Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


A Miss in the car is worth two in the engine.—Louisville Times. 


Tue world is never going to be really happy until nacts make 
pax.—Louwisville Times. 


Tuu first strawberries taste like an uncommonly good grade of 
straw.— Washington Post. 


Tur G. O. P. elephant seems to be growing more and moré 
Herbiverous.—Dallas Journal. 


In the earnest scientific research to find profitable commercial 
uses for the cornstalk we hope they won’t happen to think 
about bath towels.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


MarsHau Cuanc is sore now 
because they didn’t build the 
great Chinese wall on the 
south side of Peking.— Arizona 
Record. 


We are surprized to note 
that the gentleman who won the 
tennis match at Rome was not 
Mussolini.—A merican Lumber- 
man (Chicago). 

OrtreN the neighbors think 
the family next door has moved 
when it’s just a case of a golf 
hound being the husband of a 
bridge fiend.— Miami News. 


SomEBopy says the power of 
the pulpit has been waning for 
the last fifty years. Every now 
and then somebody points out 
that the sun is losing heat.— 
Boston Herald. 
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New Yo 
AIRPL | German lecturer who says 
this country has petticoat gov- 
ernment has evidently seen 
more in his brief visit here than 
the majority of us who live 
here.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A waitress has stated that 
tips in a New York coffee-shop 
reach five to eight dollars a 
day. The mood for confes- 
sion has not struck a night- 
club waiter as yet.—Pitisburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


A POLITICIAN may straddle a 
fence, but is unable to ride on 
two band-wagons at the same time.—Ashton Hood Syndicate 
(Philadelphia). 


America is learning good manners, but even yet there are 
many parents who speak disrespectfully to their children.— 
Washington Post. 


Tury are trying to divorce politics from crime in Chicago, but 
it certainly can’t be done on the grounds of non-support.— 
American Lumberman. 


Norina that overdoses of oil have killed certain persons in 
Italy, we take it for granted that none of them was a prominent 
Republican.—Nashville Banner. 


To-pay’s blue-ribboner: Astronomer says if the sun should ex- 
plode we would have only 133 hours to live. But the newspapers 
could get out some hot extras in that time.—Key West Citizen. 


A psycuHouoay class in Chicago has sueceeded after exhaustive 
researches in teaching a herd of mice to turn to the right. It is 
believed the secret is to place a pound of store-cheese to the 
right.—Detroit News. 

Wrra a new rubber bumper it is said that a motor-car running 
thirty miles an hour may strike a tree without damage, which, 
of course, indicates that it could kill a pedestrian without jarring 
the driver.—Boston Transcript. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


FAMINE DRIVING MILLIONS INTO MANCHURIA 


BAVY DROUGHT, chronic warfare, and extortionate 
taxation are the causes, we are told, of a new famine 
in China, where the province of Shantung is the most 

afflicted in a country described as the ‘‘classie land of famine on 
a large scale.’ One of the effects of the famine in Shantung, 
it seems, is to drive immigrants into Manchuria, whose number 
is estimated at perhaps more than 1,000,000 per year. The 


International Newsreel photograph 


WHOLESALE MIGRATION IN NORTH CHINA 


Shelters made of straw blankets thrown over a piece of rope at 
Tsinan-fu for Chinese peasants who are fleeing from famine in 
Shantung and the floods on the Yellow River. 


oppressive levies made by China’s military organization, says a 
contributor to the London Illustrated News, threaten with starva- 
tion 4,000,000 people from whom taxes had been collected 
eleven years in advance. As long ago as January the Peking 
correspondent of the London Times wrote: 


‘‘Famine conditions in Shantung are reported to have become 
much intensified. In one area, it is stated, 60 per cent. of the 
population have left, mostly for Manchuria, and 30 per cent. 
of the remainder are sick from indigestible food substitutes, 
such as bark, leaves, and husks. . . . The villagers are breaking 
their houses in order to sell the materials to buy food, and robbery 
has become very prevalent. A missionary states that in his 
district three-fourths of the population have had scarcely any 
food since November . . . and that girls are being sold for $5.00 
each. The misery is terrible. The local authorities are doing 
their best, and the provincial authorities are doing something, 
but, while there have been bumper crops both in North and 


South China, no organized effort is being made to relieve the 
Shantung famine area.” 


Later, this Peking correspondent of The Times related that 
during the past year enormous numbers of emigrants left Shan- 
tung for Manchuria, driven by gross misgovernment to seek a 
new land. Taxation, banditry, and economic depression have 
made agriculture impossible, according to this informant, who 
reports further that whole families are moving in thousands into 
Manchuria and that ‘‘there is nothing in history to compare 
with the wholesale migration from the suffering areas in North 
China.’”’ China’s peasantry is frugal and hard working, but 
heavily taxed, we are advised by the Manchester Guardian, and 
their household budgets are so nicely balanced that even a 
slight interference of nature—drought or flood—plunges millions 
into destitution, and this newspaper continues: 


“Thus eight years ago floods and drought in successive years 
brought over a third of a population of 50,000,000 so low that it 
had to rely on the relief supplied by the Central Government 
and on foreign gifts. . . . This time man as well as nature is 
responsible, for Shantung is now the battle-field between North 
and South, and what nature spared man is destroying. In one 
single area 30 per cent. of a population of 3,000,000, it is said, 
can not escape death by starvation, and only 10 per cent. will be 
able to escape privation without outside help, despite the fact of 
a formidable emigration to Manchuria, where conditions are 
more stable, and where there is still fertile land to be exploited. 
Once again the outside world is asked to intervene, and the 
American relief agencies have issued an appeal for $10,000,000 
to meet the most urgent needs. Itis surely time that the Chinese 
generals and politicians whose depredations and exactions are 
responsible for a great part of the distress should realize that 
before they have settled who is to rule China they may have 
reduced a great part of China to a condition that will make it 
hardly worth their ruling.” 


In the monthly supplement of The Manchuria Daily News 
(Dairen) an appeal is made for the protection of the Chinese 
immigrants in Manchuria, by a writer whoapparently is Chinese. 
He points out, first of all, that in the past Manchuria, as the 
eradle of the Manchu Dynasty, used to be closed by the Manchu 
Court to the immigration of the Han race, but when the sway 
of the Manchu Dynasty became rather shaky and some natural 
disaster occurred many Han people kept streaming into Man- 
churia to settle on the waste land, to reclaim it and make new 
homes there. Occasionally they immigrated in groups, but 
because of the inadequacy of communication facilities the immi- 
grants were fewer, and, he goes on to say: 


“With the downfall of the Manchu Court, the ban on the Han 
immigration vanished. Following the enfiltration of the Russian 
and Japanese influences, the communication facilities have become 
steadily improved, tending to open up the latent resources. 

“Particularly Japan, acting as the guide to the revolutionary 
China, has undertaken to develop Manchuria, investing therein 
nearly 1,000,000,000 yen (a yen equals 50 cents) in various enter- 
prises, thereby consolidating its peace. In this respect, no other 
country can challenge her peculiarly close relation to Manchuria. 

“At any rate, Manchuria, like the oasis in a desert, makes the 
only place of safety and peace, a paradise or an Eden. Small 
wonder that the hard-opprest Chinese keep flowing there. 

“Still, the Han race, having a strong attachment to their 
native soil, were loath to renounce the places of their birth, 
unless forced to do so by circumstances. Most of them pre- 
ferred working in Manchuria, coming there in spring and leaving 
it as winter was at hand. 

“Prior to the recent setting-in of the immigration tide, such 
season. immigrants were estimated to be 500,000 or so annually. 

“Now that the majority of the incoming immigrants have 


, 
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decided to make Manchuria their second home, the number of 
the so-called season immigrants must have materially decreased. 
Manchuria has thus been flooded: with the ceaseless stream of 
immigrants who are mostly from Shantung. 

; “As elsewhere in China, as the necessary result of the revolu- 
tion, the authorities have taken to a pitiless system of extortion, 
sinking the people into the depths of misery. Especially Shan- 
tung, with a sterile soil and an overflowing population, is made 
practically untenable even without the civil war devastations; 
the existing communication facilities connecting Shantung with 
Manchuria are beckoning to the intending immigrants to follow 
the popular trail as an exit from their miserable positions. In 
a few extreme cases, the houses with their contents, which failed 
to find a likely buyer, were set on fire, and the story goes on to say 
that the departing owner addrest the blazing flames a tearful 
farewell. What plight they are in is beyond the power of the 
pen to deseribe.”’ 


But Manchuria is not all the paradise it is made out to be, 
according to this writer, who tells us : 
that official extortion is mercilessly 
practised there, and also that some dis- 
tricts are overrun by bandits. Inorder 
to stave off the bandits and later to 
forestall official extortion, a secret so- 
ciety—Big Swords—has come into 
being, and, he goes on to say: 


“The ‘ Big Swords’ first originated in 
Shantung, and among the horde im- 
migrating into Manchuria like a flood, 
there were, of course, some undesirable 
elements who would willingly cast in 
their lot with the insurgents. The 
Chinese authorities concerned might 
well keep a watchful eye on these un- 
desirable immigrants. 

‘““They are reported to have pro- 
hibited any of the new immigrants 
from getting into the Eastern Frontiers, 
the base of the ‘Big Swords.’ This step 
seems justified in order to maintain 
the peace and order of Manchuria. 

“The Manchurian authorities might 
go a step further to fix upon a fun- 
damental policy regarding the immi- 
gration problem, by conferring with 
the Shantung people. 

“They might go forward still another 
step by stopping the civil war alto- 
gether and lightening the tax burdens 
of the masses. The people of Shan- 
tung might thereby be delivered from 
the forced vagabond life, and might be enabled to cherish the 
sweet memories of their beloved homes left in Shantung. This 
appeal is made to the patriotic Chinese in the middle decade of 
March, 1928. aVeeey?? 


International Newsreel photograph 


AVIATION CLUBS IN INDIA—The rapid growth of light 
airplane clubs in England is said to indicate the growing popu- 
larity of the new sport, and India, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand are all reported to be following the model. In 
India, notes the Calcutta Statesman, the Legislature has granted 
a subsidy to four clubs, and we read: 


‘““The airplanes are ordered, and soon in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, and Delhi an actual start will be made. In Calcutta 
at least we may hope to see a beginning when this year’s monsoon 
is over, and the work of raising the level of the Dum-Dum air- 
drome so as to relieve it of flood water has been completed. To 
Sir Geoffrey Salmond, the Air Vice-Marshal Commanding in 
India, belongs the credit of originating the idea of light airplane 
clubs at the Air Ministry, and undoubtedly he was happily 
inspired. For by no other means could ‘air-mindedness’ be so 
easily produced as by making a sport of the air. That is the 
way to get the trained pilots for which civil aviation will pres- 
ently produce an urgent demand. And a civil aviation is as 
certainly the proper basis for an air force, territorial and regular, 
as a merchant marine isforanavy. Onevery ground, therefore, 
it is to be hoped that the light airplane clubs will hit the public 


taste in India.” 


BRITAIN’S “CHILD MARRIAGES ” 


HILD MARRIAGES IN THE EAST stir Western pity 
and indignation, but some Englishmen think a little of 
this might be spared for the same subject at home. Of 

course, itisadmitted by E. Arnot Robertson, in the London Daily 
Mail, the English do not marry their girls when they are actually 
children, but, according to sociologists, the development of a 
twelve-year-old Eastern-bred girl living in a tropical climate 
is equivalent to that of a girl of sixteen or seventeen in the West. 
At eighteen or nineteen, he goes on to say, numbers of English 
girls, with the full approval of their parents, make the choice 
which is supposed to decide the whole course of their lives, and 
we read: 


““Not only are these nice young things not legally of age; 
they are not even considered of an age when their opinion on any 


“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME” 


These victims of famine in China have been deserted by their parents, and are being provided for as 
well as possible by foreign charitable organizations. 


matter of importance would be thought worth listening to for a 
moment. And yet they are expected to discern among the jolly 
youths who dance with them and take them about in ears or 
on the backs of motor-bicyeles, the ones who will settle down into 
the most suitable companions for the very different women they 
themselves will become in ten or twenty years. 

“During the last hundred years or so the average marriage 
age for girls has advanced a good deal, but not in proportion to 
the drastic changes in women’s outlook and position. In the days 
when English girls of sixteen were pledged in marriage by their 
fathers without being consulted at all, women were entirely 
household chattels. 

“They were brought up to hope for the best in the matter of 
their husbands’ occasional sobriety and fidelity, but not to 
expect too much; and in any case among the leisured classes 
they would not have been allowed to get to know the man well 
before marriage, however old they were, so that it made no 
difference to the choice how young they were pledged. 

‘‘Moreover, once married, there was no escape for them; a 

fact which made, if not for contentment, at least for endurance. 
Nowadays, with divorce always a possibility, marriage must be 
far more satisfactory than it used to be, in order to endure at all 
which emphasizes the importance of the choice. 
“Neither in England nor India would legal interference be 
advisable; there are some girls of eighteen in this country who are 
admirably fitted to make the most important decision of their 
lives, tho the majority are not; and, on the other hand, there are 
plenty of young women of twenty-two and twenty-three who are 
still too immature.” 
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GERMANY’S “WANDERING BIRDS” 


HE ENORMOUS GROWTH of popular interest in 
physical culture in Germany is frequently mentioned in 
the press, and one of its most interesting phases, accord- 

ing to German report, is the “‘ youth movement, ” whose activity 
is perhaps best exprest in the phrase ‘‘hiking in Germany.”’ As 


From the Hamburger Nachrichten 


GERMAN “WANDERING BIRDS” ARRIVING AT A “LODGING FOR THE NIGHT” 


long ago as the beginning of the present century, we read in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, the young people of Germany began to 
organize hiking tours in groups to visit Germany’s forests and 
mountains, and to saturate themselves with the romantic magic 
of quiet valleys, deserted castles and silent, enchanted lakes. 
These groups are known in Germany as Wandervoegel, or wander- 
ing birds, and it is further related: 


““There is no doubt that the original impulse which led to this 
movement was the desire to get absolutely away from the 
stupefying, every-day, noisy, nerve-racking activity of the large 
cities. The movement thus constituted a reform which blew 
like a fresh wind over the aging civilization of its time. In the 
course of the past thirty years it has succeeded, through its 
enthusiasm and fire, in converting a large part of the growing 
younger generation to its ideas. 

“Tn carrying out these hikes it was necessary to have bases of 
support, i.e., places where over the week-end or during vacations, 
cheap shelter could be obtained. Originally the hikers resorted 
to the hayloft of some hospitable farmer, but later, small shelters, 
spoken of as ‘nests,’ were built for these Wandervoegel. Out in 
the open, far from the distractions of the day, there was ample 
opportunity and time to take up again the threads of a genuine 
folk culture and to dig out some of the almost forgotten folk- 
songs. These ‘nests’ signified more to the hiker than mere 
accommodation for the night. They constituted rather centers 
from which loud protest emanated against everything which 
was confining, unnatural and against every compulsion which 
hindered the free development of the inner, finer impulses of 
youth. 

“It was rare that -these shelters were newly constructed 
buildings. On the contrary, it was always sought to have the 
shelter grow out of the native landscape, to be bound up with 
the environment and its historic destinies. This desire could be 
met only by making use of the type of house native to the 
section, the farmhouse, the fisherman’s hut, or the shack on 
the heath.” 


Developing from such shelters for hikers were more or less 
organized associations of young people, which until 1914, we are 
told, had grown both in numbers and cultural importance. In 
the earlier days, it seems, this German young people’s movement 
drew mainly upon the better classes, but soon it was found that 


to have real social significance all classes must be drawn upon. 
The provision of shelters for hikers in Germany is said to be 
merely an extension of the ‘‘nest’”? of the ‘‘wandering birds,”’ 
and we read: 


“Tt owes its origin to the elementary-school teacher, Schirr- 
man, of Altena, Westphalia, who, years ago, with his classes, 
undertook hikes lasting several days. 
Vacant rooms in other schools at first 
furnished the necessary primitive accom- 
modations for the night. School hiking 
grew rapidly in popularity among other 
teachers, and gradually embraced all lands 
of people. In addition, there was the 
large mass of young people found in 
young people’s organizations of ail kinds 
—socialistic, nationalistic, religious, etc.” 


It is then pointed out that in recent years 
there has been a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of shelters available for Germany’s 
‘‘wandering birds.”? While in 1920 there 
were 700 such shelters, in 1924 there were 
2,000 of all kinds of shelters throughout 
Germany, and we read: : 


“The German Association for Shel- 
ters for Young People with its twenty- 
nine districts, is actively endeavoring 
to establish such shelters at all impor- 
tant points frequented by hikers. In this 
respect the last two years have brought 
one distinct departure in that now they are 
beginning to construct special buildings 
for this purpose, real ‘homes’ for young 
people. The following table, compiled by 
W. Muenker, is taken from the Reichs Herbergsverzeichnis, 
1927-1928: 


1911 1913 1920 1921 1925 1926 
Shelters...... ibr/ 83 700 1,200 2,100 2,300 
Hikers accom- 
modated 
overnight... 3,000 20,000 186,000 502,000 1,400,000 2,100,000 
District Groups Stace: Tis 20 83 830 900 
Members.... BA 2,000 11,000 35,000 70,000”" 


According to this German observer nowhere in the world is the 
wanderlust and the love for the fatherland so great as it is in Ger- 
many, and he tells us that when the first signs of spring appear a 
marked unrest is felt among young Germans, and especially 
among the members of the young people’s movement. They 
venture out to seek the beauties of nature, and wander through 
forests, fields and villages, and we are assured that: 


“There is something of beauty in this desire on the part of 
our youth to wander about the country, and it is good that 
in this age of science and machinery, in this age of ruthless 
fighting for existence itself, they seek a new land of youth 
and a new future. ; 

“Tt is well worth while that the State and the municipal 
authorities, that teachers, schools and physical culture societies 
bend every effort to bring the young, especially those of crowded 
cities, into the country so that they may, with eye and heart and 
mind, be brought back to nature and taught discipline, self- 
restraint and proper living, for Germany’s youth is Germany’s 
future. 

“It is therefore particularly admirable that the German Associa- 
tion for Shelters for Young People has, during recent years, 
made it possible for the boys and girls, no matter of what social 
status, to rest and take shelter after their long and strenuous 
hikes, in old castles, towers and in many cases, newly constructed 
homes. 

“Simplicity, training and morality are the first laws of all of 
these shelters, and the self-imposed discipline among the hikers 
has done much to do away with unpleasant elements so often 
prevalent among modern youth. Spring has come and, with it, 
the hiking youth. Germany’s young people are roaming through- 
out Germany and learning to know its own fatherland in all of its 
beauty and fruitfulness and deriving from it the joy of life and the 
joy of living.” 
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GENERAL CURRIE’S NEW VICTORY 
IDE-SPREAD SATISFACTION is exprest in the 


This Ottawa daily goes on to say that any man, after five such 
years leading up to the peace of Versailles, might reasonably 


Canadian press over the winning of a libel suit by have claimed that he had earned a life of ease and repose, but 


Sir Arthur Currie, war-time commander of the 


Canadian forces, who was accused of need- 
lessly sacrificing Canadian lives in engage- 
ments with the Germans near Mons, 
Belgium, on the day of the Armistice. A 
Cobourg (Ontario) Associated Press dis- 
patch informs us that a jury returned a 
verdict of libel, and awarded Sir Arthur 
$500 damages in his $50,000 suit against 
F. W. Wilson and W. T. R. Preston for pub- 
lishing the charges in the Port Hope Guide 
last June, so that thus by official decree the 
present principal of McGill University stands 
cleared of the charge that to glorify his com- 
mand he ordered Canadian forces to battle 
when he knew that the Armistice was but a 
few hours away. According to the Ottawa 
Evening Citizen, Sir Arthur Currie’s record 
stood in no need of the Cobourg verdict, 
because— 


*“He demonstrated beyond eavil in the 
critical years of war that he is a natural 
leader of men. No great British commander 
has ever come home at the head of victorious 
forces without incurring harsh criticism; 
as a reader of history, Sir Arthur Currie 
must have known what to expect. ... 

“The favorable verdict should serve to check 
for good such recurring outbreaks of accusa- 
tion. No one can doubt that after nearly ten 
years of silence under grossly unjust criticism, 
Sir Arthur instituted the libel action only 
with great reluctance. With exemplary self- 
control he has refrained from 
engaging in public controversy 
—leaving posterity to place the 
right value on the great service 
he rendered to Canada, and the 
eause of human liberty, in the 
time of heroic endeavor. But 
Sir Arthur owed it to the Cana- 
dian Corps, to brother officers 
and to the troops whose confi- 
dence he commanded with 
unswerving devotion, as well 
as to family ties, to bring the 
author of the article to justice. 
He is to be commended. 

“The story of Canada’s 
magnificent contribution to 
the cause during the war, and 
in the years of rehabilitation 
since, is epitomized in Sir 
Arthur Currie’s own remark- 
able career. With nothing 
of the militarist spirit of 
Hengist and Horsa, when the 
eall came in 1914, Sir Arthur 
gave up a commercial, and 
none too lucrative, avocation 
in Victoria to enlist for active 
service. He had _ prepared 
himself so far as possible by 
volunteer service in the years 
of peace. He made himself 
proficient as a general under 
modern method of warfare by 
actual service in the firing-line. 
The reputation won on the 
field of battle by the Canadian 
troops, the endurance and 
efficiency of the Canadian 
Corps under extraordinary 
stress, reflected Sir Arthur 
Currie’s strong leadership.” 


Toe photograph 
SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 


Canada’s war-time Commander-in- 

Chief, now head of McGill Univer- 

sity, who won.a new victory in defense 
of his generalship at Mons. 
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IN FUTURE 
“Tet our glorious dead in France rest in peace and the monument 
to our living national heroes be unsullied.”’ 

—A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


Sir Arthur has gone on to show that he is a true Canadian worker 


in peace as well as a leader in war. When 
he undertook one of the most responsible 
posts in the civil life of Canada, as principal 
of McGill University, we are told, he must 
have been well aware that he elected to 
follow no primrose path of dalliance. With 
no more previous experience as an educational 
leader in peace than he had had as a gen- 
eral officer in war, Sir Arthur is making 
another’ great contribution to Canadian 
nationhood, and The Evening Citizen adds: 


“There is another side, too, of Sir Arthur 
Currie’s character as a Canadian which is 
hardly known to the general public. He isa 
man of peace, firmly belieying in the League 
of Nations and in methods of conciliation 
and arbitration rather than in methods of 
force. At the conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in Honolulu, last July, at- 
tended by able leaders from the Far East, 
from Great Britain, the United States, and 
other. nations with interests in the Pacific 
arena, Sir Arthur Currie led the Canadian 
group with conspicuous ability. The confer- 
ence just naturally turned to him as one of 
its leading spokesmen. 

“The Canadian public and many admirers 
of Sir Arthur Currie’s sterling qualities out- 
side of Canada will hear of the verdict at 
Cobourg with satisfaction. ’’ 


The great array of witnesses who rallied so 
loyally and joyfully to the side of the Cana- 
dian Commander-in-Chief were 
never needed for the satisfac- 
tion of the public mind, says 
the Montreal Daily Star, for 
they only served to clinch a 
ease already won, and this 
newspaper proceeds: 


“*Sir Arthur Currie is a great 
national personality. It would 
have been a national calamity 
if the trial had resulted in a 
failure of justice. Every one 
felt this when Sir Arthur 
entered his action. He is—as 
he was in war-time—one of the 
chief human assets of this 
Dominion, and if the trial 
had resulted—not necessarily 
in his being in any way defi- 
nitely discredited—but in any 
fog of doubt, MeGill would 
have suffered, the militia would 
have been spattered, even the 
imperishable glories of the 
men whose names will live for 
evermore would have passed 
for a black moment through 
a shadow. 

‘*A Commander-in-Chief of 
a National Army which has 
passed through the furnace of 
a terrible war, can never again 
be a private individual. Any 
blot upon his reputation is not 
only a stain upon the escutch- 
eon of the country but must 
exercise a depressing influence 
upon the spirit of war-time 
patriotism for decades that 
have yet to dawn.”’ 


SCIENCE - AND~ INVENTION 


FLYING WITHOUT A MOTOR 


OARING BIRDS DO IT, with wings held motionless. 
Physicists have squabbled about the mechanism of it 
for years. But now any one can navigate the air for hours, 

soaring and gliding just like a seagull. The precursors of avia- 
tion learned how to do it, in a small way. The Wrights glided 
But air-gliding as a sport has only recently 
been developed, mostly by the Germans. Their erack gliders 
are coming over this summer to teach us. Several of them are 
already here. Says Popular Mechanics (Chicago, June) in an 
article entitled ‘‘Motorless Ships of the Air”’: 


before they flew. 


‘“A few months ago Ferdinand Schulz, a German flyer, spent 
fourteen hours and eight minutes in the air one day, gliding 


Illustrations by courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


A LIGHT ROPE IS USED TO GIVE THE GLIDER A START. 
THE PILOT FREES THE ROPE AND SAILS AWAY ON THE WIND 


around in a motorless plane. He took off from a sand dune at 
Rossitten, near Kénigsberg, soared up on an ascending column 
of warm air, which was climbing above the heavy cold currents 
off the sea, and continued to soar and glide and dip through the 
day and into the night. 

“Two days later, at the same place, Pilot Nehring and a friend 
_ climbed into the cockpit of a motorless monoplane, a group of 
friends grabbed the flying rope, took a short run through the 
sands, and catapulted the ship with its two passengers into the 
air, where they stayed for five hours and twenty minutes. 

‘From the first crude gliders of Otto Lilienthal, the German, 
Octave Chanute, of Chicago, and the Wright brothers, to the 
latest German motorless machines, is a far step. The early 
gliders, frail structures of bamboo and fabric, built sometimes 
like a giant box kite and again like a glorified bat, would do just 
one thing—glide down the wind from some height, and, if the 
pilot was lucky, land him safely at the bottom. 

“The latest machines not only glide but soar, and therein lies 
the secret of their ability to remain aloft for many hours, make 
long journeys across country and climb to a height of more 
than half a mile. 

“All of the early glider experiments, which led eventually to 
the perfection of the motor-driven airplane, consisted in straight 
glides, never exceeding more than afew hundred feet. The glider 
pilot, taking off with a short run from a hilltop, would rise a few 
feet in the air at most, and glide to the ground again at the foot 
of the rise. During the descent, usually made with his body 
hanging below the framework so that, by throwing his weight 
from side to side, he could keep his balance, the shifting center of 
gravity formed the only control, a control so tricky that it ended 
many flights in disaster, and caused the death of Lilienthal. 

“The new motorless airplanes are entirely different. Sitting 
in a comfortable cockpit, the pilot operates rudder, tail flippers, 


and ailerons through the same sort of controls as in a motor- 
driven plane. The usual method of taking off is to be launched 
into the air at the end of a light rope, just as a captive kite is 
flown by a boy. A second crew holds the plane down until the 
runners get up speed. At a word of command, they release their 
hold and the glider is catapulted into the air. When it reaches 
a height of twenty-five to fifty feet, the pilot pulls a release lever, 
freeing the tow-rope, and then sails away on the wind. 

‘‘Suecessful glides depend on the pilot’s knowledge of air 
currents. Hills make good starting points, because there is 
usually an ascending column of air on one side. Passing from 
smooth ground. to rough, from open country to a forest, or vice 
versa, from over land to water, all can be utilized by a clever pilot 
to get more altitude by facing his ship into the rising wind, so 
that the lift exceeds the normal loss of altitude in a glide. As 
altitude is attained, the ability 
to stay up longer grows, for air 
currents are more pronounced, 
and the wind blows harder, as 
arule, at greater heights. 

‘*Some of the German students 
who have been flying for the 
last six years have become so 
familiar with the air currents 
that they can pick a destination 
in advance, and then go to it. 
Nehring was the first to make a 
predetermined flight.” 


One of the German pioneers, 
Espenlaub, introduced a novelty 
last year when he brought out 
a machine that was towed aloft 
by a motor-driven plane. This 
was a light airplane equipped 
with only twenty-five horse- 
power. — Forty horse-power is 
considered a small ‘‘flivver”’ 
plane, but with fifteen horse- 
power less, the German pilot succeeds in flying not one plane, 
but two—the motor-ship and its trailer. To quote further: 


THEN 


“Most of the German gliders have been built by engineering 
students of the various universities, who have organized glider- 
flying clubs, just as is now being done by several American col- 
leges which have aviation schools. <A glider can be built for from 
$75 to $200. 

“The visit of the German pilots with their machines this year is 
expected to start gliding as a sport in America. Because of the 
low first cost, the absence of engine repair and the elimination 
of fuel bills, gliding offers cheap aviation for the student. 

‘Few airplane pilots to-day have had any experience with 
gliders. Lloyd Bertaud got his start that way. Years ago, 
as a boy, Bertaud built a home-made glider during the early 
days of the Wright brothers’ experiments. 

“The knowledge of currents gained by experiments was es- 
sential to the Wrights and other early flyers, for they had so 
little engine power at their command that a moderately strong 
wind might be fatal, unless they knew how to utilize it to keep 
aloft. Modern airplanes, with enough power to fly through 
a sixty-mile gale and still make headway, are practically inde- 
pendent of the wind, so, until the Germans took it up again, kite 
flying and gliding languished. 

“Strangely enough, the credit for the revival goes to the states- 
men who met at Versailles after the Armistice to draft the peace 
treaty. They had no such object in view, but were merely 
trying to prevent Germany building up a military aviation force 
that might again menace the peace of Europe. To accomplish 
that aim they limited the engine power which could be used in 
German planes. Denied an outlet for their energies in building 
high-powered military machines, the German flyers, impover- 
ished by the war, took up soaring flight as a cheap form of sport.” 


a 
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THE STAR THAT SPLIT 


HAT 1? REALLY DID SPLIT, 

as reported recently from South 

Africa, is doubted by many astrono- 
mers; but at any rate this luminary, which 
flashed out from obscurity in May, 1925, 
and was named ‘‘Nova Pictoris,’ has 
proved more and more puzzling to astrono- 
mers. That it may be an example of an 
event which occurs, on the average, once 
in ten billion years—the actual encounter 
of two stars—is the opinion of Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard College 
Observatory. Says Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


“New stars, with which this outburst 
was first classed, are rather common. Every 
year half a dozen or more are observed, tho 
one reaching the first magnitude does not 
occur nearly so often, perhaps there are 
not more than five or six in a century. 
But even this frequency has been thought 
to dispose effectually of one theory of their 
origin, namely, that when two faint stars 
happen in the course of their wanderings to 
collide, the explosion results in a temporary 
object far brighter than either. So thinly 
are the stars scattered through space that it has been figured 
that such a collision of stars could not happen oftener than 
about once in ten billion years on the average. Therefore, 
it is believed, this theory can not account for the ordinary nova, 
or new star. 

‘“‘In the case of Nova Pictoris, which is so called from its posi- 
tion in the constellation of Pictor, the painter, a group not visible 
from northern latitudes, a number of things have occurred to 
show that it is no ordinary nova. The first noticed peculiarity 
was that it was changing much more slowly than the ordinary 
new star. They usually rise from very faint to very bright 
within a few hours. Nova Pictoris was discovered on May 25, 
1925, and was then of the second magnitude. A photographic 
plate was then found, taken forty-two days before its discovery, 
that showed it to be of the third magnitude on April 13. For 
years before it had been of the thirteenth magnitude. Tho it 
could not be determined just when the increase in brightness 
began, it was, for a nova, very slow. 

“After discovery it continued to brighten and, by June 7, 
was of the first magnitude. Then it should have quickly dimin- 
ished in brightness, but by the beginning of September it was 
still of the third magnitude. Even now, three years after dis- 
covery, it is of the seventh magnitude, and appears as if it 
might never return to the original brightness. ‘ 

“Another unusual feature of Nova Pictoris was the appear- 
ance, a few months ago, of a companion body beside it, which 
was discovered by South African astronomers. In the opinion 
of Dr. Spencer Jones, British government astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope, this indicated that there had been an actual 
encounter of two stars. The latest peculiar feature has been the 
discovery around it of a series of rings. The outer one, dis- 
covered by Dr. J. S. Paraskevopoulos, Harvard astronomer in 


THE NEW ONES ARE DIFFERENT 


Sitting in a comfortable cockpit, the pilot 
operates rudder, tail flippers, and ailerons 
as in a motor-driven plane. 


THE EARLY GLIDERS WERE BUILT “LIKE A GIANT BOX KITE” 


“The glider pilot, taking off with a short run from a hilltop, would rise a few feet in the air at 

most, and glide to the ground again at the foot of the rise. 

with his body hanging below the framework so that, by throwing his weight from side to side, he 

could keep his balance, the shifting center of gravity formed the only control, a control so tricky 
that it ended many flights in disaster, and caused the death of Lilienthal.” 


During the descent, usually made 


South Africa, was about a tenth of the diameter of the full 
moon, while inside it are now seen two smaller rings. The inner 
rings were discovered by Dr. Harry E. Wood, of the Union 
Observatory at Johannesburg. As the star became bright after 
discovery, diminished, and then increased, then diminishing and 
increasing to maximum a third time, these rings may consist of 
material thrown out at each outburst, and just now getting 
sufficiently clear of the star to be visible from the earth. 

““The star has been found to be at a distance of 540 light vears, 
a light year being the distance (some six trillion miles) that a 
beam of light will travel in a year. Hence the nova is being 
viewed by light that has been on its way for more than five 
centuries. 

“The explosion, or collision, occurred about the year 1390, 
but earthly astronomers are just learning about it. This dis- 
tance, not extraordinarily great for a star, shows that the rings 
are not due to light traveling outward from the star and illumi- 
nating successive rings of previously dark stuff around it, for in 
that case the rings would have appeared much more shortly 
after discovery. A ring that was observed around a nova seen 
in 1901 was ascribed to such a cause. 

“‘Aceording to Dr. Shapley, the outer ring is now about six 
billion miles in diameter, and the stuff is traveling outward from 
the star at a speed of about sixty miles a second. All these 
peculiarities of Nova Pictoris indicate, in his opinion, that the 
nova is most unusual, and that it might be the once-in-ten- 
billion-years encounter of two stars that we are witnessing.” 


HOW COLOR AFFECTS SLEEP—The Munich Society for 
Light Research has recently made a study of the relation 
of color to sleep, which will be 

of interest to persons troubled 
The Illustrirte 


Zeitung (Leipzig) observes, in re- 


with insomnia. 


porting the matter: 


“Tt is astounding what effect 
a choice of color has on the at 
tainment of sound slumber. Glass- 
painters using cold cobalt blue 
sometimes fall asleep before their 
easels. It was formerly advised 
to put persons suffering from 
mental disturbance in rooms 
painted blue and having blue 
hangings. The soothing and 
soporifie effect of blue is extraor- 
dinary.”’ 
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A NEW PLANET BEYOND NEPTUNE 


HE EXISTENCE OF SUCH A BODY has often been 

suspected, and now an American astronomer believes 

that he has proved it; altho no one has yet seen the 
planet. Once before, the existence of an unseen planet was 
demonstrated by mathematical calculation: this was in 1846, 
when the English astronomer Adams and the French Leverrier 
calculated from the observed perturbations of the planet Uranus, 
that another planetary body must exist beyond it. This led to 
the discovery of the planet Neptune. Possibly astronomical 
history may thus be repeating itself. Prof. W. H. Pickering, who 
announces the discovery, describes it and gives his methods in 
detail in an article in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.) 
that is somewhat too technical for quotation here. It is thus 
explained by Hugo Gernsback, editor of Science and Invention 
(New York) in a leading article: 


“Wor some time astronomers have been wondering if there 
was not a trans-Neptunian world, that is, a planet at a greater 
distance than the colossal interval that separates Neptune from 
the sun. But inasmuch as Neptune takes 164 years to make one 
revolution about the sun, it was not such a simple matter to 
locate any supposed perturbation of Neptune, supposing that 
there were any. ‘Neptune itself, having been discovered as late 
as 1846, astronomers have not had much of a chance to observe it 
adequately. Indeed, there had been previous suspicions that 
there might be a planet in our system beyond Neptune. 

“Of late, however, a number of astronomers, chief among them 
Prof. William H. Pickering, have been giving the matter serious 
attention. ‘Pickering found that the planet Neptune had been 
perturbed by an unknown body, just as Uranus during the last 
century had been found to be influenced by the unknown outer 
planet. But Pickering had less material to work with than his 
predecessors; and the amount of time that Neptune had been 
under observation was comparatively short. Pickering could 
not be sure that the perturbations of Neptune were not actually 
caused by the giant planets Saturn or Uranus, and he began a 
long series of mathematical calculations; eliminating first one and 
then the other known planet from his calculations. His results, 
briefly are as follows: : 

“The new planet, which he terms ‘O,’ is a small one, only about 
half the volume of the earth. The diameter is 6,300 miles, about 
three-quarters that of Venus, and one-half again larger than the 
diameter of Mars. The mass is nearly half that of the earth, two- 
thirds that of Venus, and four times the mass of Mars. Being 
at a much greater distance than Neptune itself, it wili be more 
difficult to locate, and it will need a good telescope to detect it. 
Professor Pickering has given exact data where the new planet 
will be found, and it will be interesting to see how much of an 
error there was in his calculations when the planet is discovered. 

“But the most remarkable fact about the new and unseen 
planet is that it has a totally different orbit from all other real 
planets. As is well known, all our large planets (some of the 
asteroids excluded) move about the sun in concentric curves or 
ellipses. But the new planet moves with such eccentricity that it 
actually crosses the orbit of Neptune. That means that during 
half of the undiscovered planet’s year, its orbit is within that of 
Neptune, and that half of its year it is outside—a remarkable 
phenomenon. 

“About 1841, the new planet was within the orbit of Neptune, 
while by 1850, it had already passed beyond it. At the present 
time it is in the same position, but on the other side of the sun, 
as it was in 1850, and within a few more years, it will again be 
inside of Neptune’s orbit. For these reasons, Pickering urges 
that no time should be lost in locating it, as the next perturbation 
that can be used will be one of Saturn, and will not take place 
until 1950. 

“Naturally, the question comes up, if there is a new planet 
beyond Neptune, why may there not be others perhaps more 
remote? We do not know—time alone will tell. What seems 
certain, however, is that our solar system is closely tied together 
with other systems, because our own solar system is not at rest 
by any means, but rushes with great rapidity through the 
heavens. We do not even know what star or what universe is 
attracting our own solar system, but, no doubt, discoveries such 
as Pickering’s will make the work of future astronomers far 
easier and simpler, and will help us to solve some of the problems 
of the universe.”’ 


Other American astronomers, we are told in Science Service’s 
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Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) have so far failed 
to observe the predicted new planet. It says, in a dispatch from 
Mt. Hamilton, California: 


“Planet O, the supposed undiscovered member of the solar 
system beyond Neptune, the planet farthest from the sun, has not 
revealed its presence to astronomers at the Lick Observatory 
here. Prof. W. H. Pickering, of Mandeville, Jamaica, former 
Harvard astronomer, recently announced that such a planet was 
responsible, because of its gravitational pull, for slight deviations 
of Neptune from its expected course. From these deviations 
he caleulated that the hypothetical planet O, as he called it, is of 
half the mass of the earth, and that it is of the twelfth magnitude, 
much too faint to be seen with the naked eye, but easily within 
reach of large telescopes. At present, he believes, it is in the 
constellation of Cancer, the crab, a group now appearing high 
in the evening Western sky. 

‘‘Photographs at the Lick Observatory show stars as faint as 
the fourteenth magnitude, but no unknown moving object, such 
as a planet, has been recorded. Dr. R. G. Aitken, in charge of 
the observatory, states that the Pickering theory is plausible, but 
that the only real hope of finding such a planet, if it exists, is by 
a systematic series of photographs covering entire circle of the 
ecliptic. This is the path along which the planets move.” 


Says a supplementary note from Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


‘*Photographs made at the Harvard College Observatory have 
failed to show the presence of supposed planet *O in the region 
in which it was predicted by Prof. W. H. Pickering. This 
announcement was made here by Prof. Harlow Shapley, director 
of the Harvard Observatory.” 


FLYING IS SAFER 


VIATION ACCIDENTS, in proportion to the mileage 
A flown throughout the whole United States, are diminish- 
ing, according to statistics compiled by Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, consulting statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. Says Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin: 


‘‘During the year 1926 there were 160 fatal accidents in air 
operations, including pilots, mechanics, passengers, and others. 
Five of these were women, one a negress, a professional aviatrix. 
The number was probably somewhat less during 1927, while the 
air mileage during the year increased considerably. It is es- 
timated that in 1927 there were about 1,500 licensed pilots, 
among whom there occurred 11 fatalities, a rate of about 7 per 
1,000. Even if the rate were 10 per 1,000 it could not be con- 
sidered excessive considering the novelty of flying over new air 
routes and the rapid growth of the industry. Dr. Hoffman is 
making a comprehensive survey of aviation hazards in this 
country and abroad to determine among other things what 
percentage of aviators die, and what constitute the primary 
factors in aviation accidents. In the course of his investigations, 
statistics of military, mail, and commercial aviation have been 
consulted, while personal flights have been made to the extent of 
over 10,000 air miles in this country, Canada, and Europe. The 
Imperial Airways of London, declared Dr. Hoffman, during the 
three years ending with 1927, carried about 52,000 passengers 
without a fatality. The air mileage flown was not quite 2,500,000 
and, as stated, without a single death to mar the record. By 
way of contrast, Dr. Hoffman pointed out that in 1842, according 
to the London Times, the number of passengers carried on the 
eight railway lines of the United Kingdom numbered 10,000, 
while the distance traveled was 3,500,000 miles. The number of 
passengers killed that year was twenty-two. Yet air trans- 
portation has vastly greater difficulties to contend with.” 


The accident, record for 1927 is told in an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington: 


“Aviation accidents during 1927 cost 164 lives and brought 
injuries to 149. A summary for the year, the first of its kind 
ever to be made, was given out to-day by the Aeronautic Branch 
of the Commerce Department. 

“Only six of the 200 serious accidents during the year oceurred 
in scheduled flights over air routes. These caused the death of six 
pilots and one passenger. There were 167 airplanes smashed in 
the crashes, of which only thirty-four were government licensed 
planes. Out of the total death-roll, twenty-four were charged to 
experimental flights with planes of untested and novel character.” 
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NOT TOO MUCH MACHINERY 


E ARE USING TOO LITTLE MACHINERY in- 

stead of too much, asserts the editor of The Iron 

Trade Review (Cleveland) in a leading article, in 
which he resents the oft-repeated statements that unemploy- 
ment is due to the multiplication of labor-saving machines. 
The story has been going around, he says, that American in- 
dustry is overmechanized—that too many machines are being 
employed, and that the adoption of labor-saving’ machinery has 
been too rapid. It is inferred that more jobs would be available 
if fewer machines were used. To quote from his article: 


“Senator Smoot, in discussing the report of the department 
of labor on unemployment in a recent speech, attributed some 
of the unemployment now existing 
to the rapid development of labor- 
saving machinery. One of the Wis- 
consin labor socialists recently said, 
‘I believe the main trouble can be 
traced to the continued and rapid 
trend of industry to reduce labor 
with automatic machinery and other 
devices.’ 

“It would be impossible to make 
the processes of production too au- 
tomatic. If they could be made 
completely automatic, so much the 
better for every one. Men ocecupy- 
ing key positions in industry, how- 
ever, should do their part to educate 
the public at large to a correct per- 
spective on the situation.” 


The kind of talk now going 
around, the editor fears, may well 
lead to the introduction of bills to 
control the ratio of men to machines, 
or to pay doles to idle men. The 
eontinuance of the marvelous de- 
velopment which has enriched the lives of millions of men 
in average circumstances in this country he regards as depen- 
dent to no small degree upon the soundness of the economic ideas 
held by the mass of the people. Here, he believes, is a challenge 
industrial leaders can not ignore. He goes on: 


BRAND NEW 


‘““They know that progress is relentless; that with scientific 
men exploring such problems as ether drift and its application 
to electrical energy, the world will no more stand still now than 
when James Watt was experimenting with his mother’s teakettle. 

‘‘Leaders of industry know, too, and should point out to the 
public at large that there is no simple short-cut solution for the 
situation in employment which has existed this past’ winter. 
In a country developing as rapidly as the United States a certain 
amount of maladjustment is inevitable. It is up to business men 
to study the situation and to minimize the shocks resulting 
from rapid industrial development. This can be done, and the 
surplus credit available in our banks offers one solution. 

“Tt is thoroughly understood of course by those who have 
studied the situation that as men are thrown out of employ- 
ment in certain industries, due to the development of labor- 
saving machinery, more men are taken into purely service 
occupations. There is practically no limit in this direction. 
Witness, for instance, the thousands of men now operating 
gasoline-filling stations. 

‘‘Wurthermore, the more rapid the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery, the more quickly can industry bring about further 
general reductions in the hours of labor. The eight-hour day 
is n0 more sacrosanct than was the twelve-hour day. As fast 
as machines can be developed to do the work, men are entitled 
to greater leisure. This in itself increases both consumption 
and employment. 

‘“‘Hinally industry must meet the challenge in the present 
situation by still greater research effort in the fields of both 
pure and applied science—work which leads directly to the 
establishment of entirely new industries. 

‘“‘Tf any unemployment has been caused by the rapid adoption 
of labor-saving machinery, the only possible remedy lies in the 
utilization of still more machinery. This has been proved 
time and again in the industrial history of the past 200 years.” 


MANICURING LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


WORN LOCOMOTIVE TIRE for electric mine locomo- 
tives may now be fitted for eight or ten months of ad- 
ditional service, simply by cutting off objectionable 

ridges with the blowpipe, we are told by a writer in Oxy-Acetylene 
Tips (New York). Wear and tear is a factor that can not be 
avoided. It occurs in every piece of machinery, and after a 
time replacement becomes necessary. He says: 

“The modern tendency is to inspect carefully every worn or 
broken part with a view to repairing it. Usually welding is 
called upon to do the work, but the cutting blowpipe also often 
plays an effective part, as is illustrated by an interesting method 
for extending the life of worn tires on mine locomotive wheels. 

“In general there afte two types of electrie mine locomotives 


WORN DOWN 
A TIRE CURED BY MANICURE 


MANICURED 


in use—the so-called ‘gathering’ type, which are used directly 
in the mine to gather the loaded cars from the various workings, 
and the ‘tram’ locomotive, which works on the main line, taking 
the cars to the breakers. After months of service the tires on 
mine locomotive wheels wear down. 

‘Being harder than the tire, the rail, aided by the added fric- 
tion of coal dust, wears a rut in the tire equal to the rail width. 
This leaves aridge on the outerrim,and as the thickness of this ridge 
increases, trouble begins to occur on the switches and curves. 

‘‘Formerly, when this wear became troublesome, it was cus- 
tomary to remove the trucks and ship them by freight to the 
nearest large machine shop. In addition to the cost of machining, 
this meant three or four days’ idleness for the locomotive, to say 
nothing of the freight charges and other incidental expenses. 
Of course, if the mine equipment includes a lathe large enough 
to take the tire, the work can be done there, but this is infrequent. 

‘Removing the ridge with a cutting blowpipe was suggested, 
and after a trial it was found that it could be accomplished in 
about two hours’ time, using one man and a helper. This did 
away with any dismantling, and decreased idle time.” 


SPECTACLES OF TRANSPARENT METAL—A Hungarian 
oculist, Professor Imre, has devised a novel form of protective 
spectacles. According to an item in Reclam’s Universum he 
secures a protective or a healing effect by placing a sheet of 
transparent metal foil, a mere millionth of a millimeter thick, 


between two sheets of plane or curved glass. We read: 


‘Ordinary glasses not only offer no protection against heat, 
but actually transform a part of the visible light which strikes 
them, into the invisible infra-red or heat rays, which are believed 
by some authorities to be the direct cause of cataract. These 
infra-red rays are reflected by the metal inlays, hence there is a 
cooling effect in such ‘sun-spectacles’ which is an important 
matter in many occupations. A second healthful property of 
the thinnest foil, especially silver, is its transparence to the short 
waves of daylight, which are valuable asa healing agent for the eyes. 
In cases of inflammation of the iris, platinum foil isrecommended, 
since this allows only 2 per cent. of the visible light to pass.”’ 


Shel lcs Rasagy 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


A-N D- 7 eke 


“HIS SPEECH BETRAYETH HIM” 


‘““Tn this welter of mispronunciation—this catarrhal Babel—we - 
must seek the material of which the future hope of the American 


HIGH-SCHOOL BOY of foreign extraction was working 
in a laundry, and in the course of cheerful conversation 
with a customer was told that some of his English pro- 

nunciations were not exactly up to the standard of good usage. 
His amour propre being hurt, he responded that the people he 
knew spoke that way. ‘Then they 
are wrong,” he was told; whereupon 
his reply to his mentor was, ‘I’m just 
as apt to be right as you.” Against 
stupidity, we are told, the gods fight 
in vain. To bring about a better 
standard of speech among our people 
has been an effort spasmodically under- 
taken and abandoned in something 
like defeat. Henry James, when he 
last visited America, wrote and 
lectured on ‘‘The Question of Our 
Speech.’ It remained an open question 
until the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters took it in hand three years 
ago to reward with a gold medal the 
exemplars of good speech on the dra- 
matic stage. Edith Wynne Matthison 
and Walter Hampden have been so 
decorated, and this year it was the 
turn of Otis Skinner. The latter in 
his speech of acceptance took occasion 
to comment on our polyglot speech. 
The New York Times reports him in 
this wise: 


“Since the birth of our nation, de- 
moralizing vocal seepings from every 
part of the globe, civilized and savage, 
have muddled the clear stream of our 
mother tongue. Even in England it 
has had to struggle through the handi- 
caps of a dozen different dialects to 
sustain itself as English pure and un- 
defiled. 

“Tn our own country the diversity of 
vocal tang is perhaps not so noticeable, 
because it is spread over such vast 
areas and our ears have grown callous 
to a universal sloppiness of utterance. 
We do not forget that we are a democ- 
racy, and in our great republic every 
man has a right—a constitutional 
right—to free speech, and ‘age can 
not wither nor custom stale its infinite 
variety.’ 

““In the potpourri one hears the 
puritanical nasality of New Hngland, 
the shrill and raucous emphasis of Pennsylvania, the soft ne- 
geroid of Virginia bred of generations of black mammie’s croon- 
ing to the babies, the drone of the mountaineer, the flat tones 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, the assertive ‘r’ of the Middle 
West, the Scandinavian lilt of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and— 
God save the mark!—New Yorkese. Upon the speech of these 
sections has been superimposed the influence of every known 
language from Polynesia to Kamschatka. Jt is shot at our ears 
from the lips of public servants, saleswomen, and our charming 
girl graduates, from Rotary and Kiwanis gatherings, from legis- 
lative halls and women’s luncheon clubs. Its most devastating 
influence is all too frequently found in the unchastened accents 
of instructors in our public schools. 


declares ‘‘we 


HONORED FOR DICTION 


Otis Skinner, years ago, in a Shakespearian réle. 


have grown callous to a universal 
sloppiness of utterance.”’ 


theater isformed. The first step in the development of our young 
actors is to rid them of the influence of linguist neglect, and it is 
astonishing to find how tone deaf most of them have become. 

“There is something fascinating in linguist crime. Many of 
our youngsters in cultured families 
think it a bit unmanly to speak with 
care and accuracy.” 


The stage is first rewarded, because 
actors are supposedly the most con- 
spicuous exponents of the best stand- 
ards of diction. Their practise can 
not always square with their profes- 
sion. Next to them for extent of 
audience come the radio broadcasters, 
and it is proposed to bring them in to 
the competition for awards. 'The New 
York Times looks with favor on these 
efforts: 


‘When the Gileadites stood at the 
fords of Jordan at the passages where 
the fleeing Ephraimites would cross, 
they asked every man to pronounce 
the name for stream, ‘shibboleth,’ and 
if he could ‘not frame to pronounce it 
right’ he was straightway slain. Such 
a capital test rigorously applied in 
America would leave it an almost 
uninhabited country. And who would 
be the Gileadites? The only course 
open to a civilized people with demo- 
cratic institutions is to reach the chil- 
dren through teachers who are lovers of 
pure speech (philologists in the original 
sense of the word), and those of larger 
growth through the discriminating, 
accurate, intelligent use of English on 
the stage, in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, and now ‘over the radio.’ The 
Academy has given emphasis to the 
rising significance of this last-named 
medium of speech by voting to offer 
a medal for excellence of diction in 
broadeasting. An agency that reaches 
40,000,000 persons a day through the 
spoken word can not be ignored even 
by the great universities and learned 
societies. It is an evidence of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the Academy that it 
undertakes to ‘listen in’ to those whose 
voices are most widely heard across 
the continent, and so take knowledge 
of the importance of this new vocation 
in the field of American diction.” 


He 


A dissenting voice is raised in Mr. Broun’s column in The 
World, where something that might be called a shirt-sleeves view 
of the situationis presented. In saying this, we feel we are doing 
no injustice to the writer, for he frankly confesses to the title of 
““barbarian.’”’ Let him speak: 


‘Of all current forms of agitation for the better life, the one 
which interests me least is the movement for purer diction. If 
by raising one hand I could abolish every form of twang and burr 
which gurgles in this broad land, I would not do so. Many 
American voices are unpleasant, and various localities boast 
pronunciations which are justified neither in the ears of God nor 
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man. And yet if we all spoke precisely in the same manner, 
life and letters would be just a little duller. In a country so 
rapidly becoming standardized, it is a blessing that the Kansan 
and the Virginian attack a word from different vocal angles. 
Indeed, practically all that is left of States’ rights is the privilege 
of maintaining the local dialect. 

“However, my objection to those who are precise in speech 
goes just a little deeper than a love of native custom and folk- 
lore. It has been my experience that, with afew notable excep- 
tions, people who take great pains with enunciation seldom have 
much to say which is worth hearing. In school we had a vocal 
teacher who used to explain and illustrate how certain sounds 
should be made with the tip of the tongue, and catapulted out 
like those breakfast foods which are advertised as shot from guns. 
Fortunately, few of us profited much from her instruction. It 
will be a dreary world when everybody thinks 
twice before each articulation. 

“In time, of course, even the most precise 
sort of speech may become habitual, but I 
never hear an Oxford man without a pre- 
liminary angry feeling that the fellow is 
having me on, or, at the very least, that the 
whole thing is some horrid sort of game. 
After the first irritation I listen to such 
men with fascination. I feel as one does 
in watching tight-rope walkers, and always 
I hope the visitor has brought along a net, 
for it seems inevitable that sooner or later he 
must stumble and come back to earth. 

“Probably it is evident by now that these 
lines are written by one who is himself a 
barbarian. That’strue. After lectures peo- 
ple used frequently to ask me, ‘And what 
part of the Southland are youfrom?’ Brook- 
lyn was my place of birth, and my formative 
years were spent with an Irish nurse, so it 
is hard to see just how the South came into 
the picture. No, it is merely some sort of 
sloppy and careless diction which afflicts my 
vocal efforts. If there were any gold watches 
or other tangible prizes and rewards, I might 
make an earnest effort to speak a little 
better. But I would not like to be flawless 
in speech any more than in conduct. I hate 
people who always speak correctly, partic- 
ularly since they are so exceedingly generous 
in giving aid and counsel to their friends. 

“Tt would be difficult, I think, for any 
teacher to inspire alittle pupil to bend his 
whole effort to pure diction, since that would 
almost to a certainty bar him from ever being 
President. Neither Mr. Coolidge, who is 
about to step down, nor Governor Smith, who seems the heir- 
apparent, can be cited as one whose speech is above reproach. 
Indeed, the Governor has one of the most severe cases of New 
York accent which has ever come under my observatign, and if 
he lost it something like 200,000 vetes would go along.” 

Some of the Academy’s critics maintain that the reformer 
ought to be reformed in his use of words. ‘‘Diction” is not 
what is meant, but ‘‘elocution,’’ points out the Springfield 
Republican, on the strength of an English dictionary. The 
Standard Dictionary gives ‘‘diction’” a broader definition, 
relating the term to ‘‘the use of words or the manner of using 
them either in literature, oratory, or song; the manner in which 
anything is exprest in words.” On this latter basis Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, writing to the New York Times, proposes a 
medal for the best broadcaster with special reference to his “‘use 
of words as well as to their sound.” He pleads: 

‘A discussion of the plan will tend to make listeners as well 
as announcers self-critical, and this will be a gain. Raucous 
local differences in tone and enunciation such as Mr. Skinner 
touched upon will tend to disappear when brought into contrast 
with the cultivated speech of the best announcer. As the 
listening to good music is an unconscious education, so the hear- 
ing of correct speech will unconsciously affect the speech of 
those to whom the radio is a daily, almost hourly, instructor 
and entertainer. . . . In formulating our plan we have had the 
sympathetic and ready cooperation of the broadcasting com- 
panies, whose officers have promised us the fullest use of their 
stations in carrying out the details of the award.” 


Keystone photograp! 


MR. SKINNER TO-DAY | 


Who thinks most actors have be- 
come tone deaf. 


ART IN THE SOUTHWEST 


HERE IS COLOR ON THE COVER TO-DAY to 

satisfy the most exacting; and it is the genuine sunlight 

of the great Southwest. The scene is the artist colony 
at Taos, New Mexico, and the building is Mr. Ufer’s studio. 
The glowing sand, the sage-brush, the blue of the distant moun- 
tains, and the green of the trees, bathed in an air as pure and clear 
as the air of Sicily or Greece, all are there. Only one thing is 
missing; the artist has painted a Mexican instead of an Indian, 
and the Indian is his special study. When his exhibition was 
held recently at the Macbeth Gallery in New York, the critic of 
The Evening Post wrote of him and his milieu: 


“Mr. Ufer was one of the first members 
of the art colony in Taos, which is now 
frequented by such artists as John Sloan, 
Maurice Sterne, Gustav Bauman, and D. H. 
Lawrence, the novelist. He has made a 
thorough study of Indian life and customs, 
which he in turn depicts in his paintings. 

“Mr. Ufer said to-day that the traditions 
of the American Indian, due to the lack of a 
written language, will soon disappear under 
the pressure of Americanization. 

““*The Indian has lost his race pride,’ he 
said.. ‘He wants only to be American. Our 
civilization has terrific power... We don’t feel 
it, but that man out there in the mountains 
feels it, and he can not cope with such pres- 
sure. But if America is’ ever to a have 
national art it will come from the Southwest, 
and it is a shame that the art which already 
lives there should die.’ 

“During his fourteen years’ residence in 
Taos, Mr. Ufer has been in close association 
with the Indians of the pueblo, which is three 
miles from the town, and houses 600 persons. 
It was four years, he said, before he was able 
to gain their confidence, due to the resent- 
ment they felt toward the white men who 
had exploited their romantic appearance and 
sensationalized their ceremonials. 

‘“““The Indian is not a fantastic figure,’ 

- continued. Mr. -Ufer. ‘He resents being 
_ regarded as a curiosity—as a dingleberry on 
a tree. He is intelligent and a good busi- 
ness man. He reads the good magazinés 
and newspapers, and he is quick to challenge 
any false statement about himself or his life.’ 
“Mr. Ufer feels that religious influence has very little to do 
with the Indian’s Americanization. ‘While he is officially 
a Catholic, he is at heart a sun worshiper, and after the opening 
ritual of the Catholic service proceeds promptly into his pagan 
dances and chants. The Corn Dance, the Reindeer, and the 
Eagle Dances are still regularly performed in Taos.’ ae 


In The Catalogue for his exhibition Mr. Ufer has inserted a 
foreword that gives a prophetic outlook on American art: 


“T paint the Indian as he is. In the garden digging—in 
the field working—riding among the sage—meeting his wo- 
man in the desert—angling for trout—in meditation. 

‘‘In my work out here I try to use him merely as a model— 
placing him in the sun or indoors—with his animals, as if I were 
in Italy or Northern Africa trying to build up an art. 

“T believe that if America gets a National art, it will come 
more from the Southwest than from the Atlantic Board. Be- 
cause we are really different from Huropeans, and the farther 
away from European infiuence, the better for us. We already 
have too much of Indian blood within our veins to be classed 
with Europeans, tho we are a white race. They are a mixture 
over there, but we are a different mixture. 

“The strong beauty that the Southwest holds, connected with 
what the early Spaniard found here when he conquered these 
people, is what holds us out here rather than painting fishing- 
smacks in the east or the Pacific slope. 

“Gradually, and with the Indian here, I believe we can give 
much to American Art in the future. The Southwest has grad- 
ually gained—tho it is still wild—by taking within its fold the 
artist. I mean by this every kind of artist.” 
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“DUMB LIZZIES”—OURS AND OTHERS 
N: TO CONFUSE HER with the Dumb Doras, who are 


a city product, the Middle West names the elder sister 


the ‘‘Dumb Lizzie.”’ Or else it is the writer in Harper’s 


bringing this dictator of modern literature to our notice, who 
gives her the sobriquet. Miss I. A. R. Wylie is an English writer 
—she may have had the usual English difficulty with American 
slang terms, and got away with this one to the best of her memory, 
“Dumb Dora” and ‘‘Tin Lizzie” having been too much for an 
alien. Miss Wylie tells of her grief and toil in trying to earn 
automobiles and such luxuries by writing down to the level of 
Dumb Lizzie. She was sought as a contributor, if seems, by 
‘fan American editor who controls a number of important news- 
papers,’’ and when she had proposed her themes the editor told 
her he wanted only the old changes on “‘love,”’ and ‘‘every cloud 
has a silver lining,”’ and ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine,’ and ‘‘the 
hand that rocks the eradle, ete.’’ and ‘‘a friend in need, ete.’’— 
and the Middle West, she was assured, ‘‘ will eat it alive.’”’ Miss 
Wylie wrote, and made a discovery that partially exonerates the 
Middle West: 


“‘T wrote that article. I sweated platitudes. I don’t mean 
that I gave in to the old lady without a struggle. Sometimes I 
rallied against her to the extent of doubting her existence. I 
knew, of course, that to Mr. X. {the editor] she was not merely the 
Middle West. She was the personification of a Universal Lack of 
Intelligence. She was Everybody Everywhere. She was the 
Great Heart of the People to whom his newspapers owed their 
excellent circulation. He imagined her, I knew, as a sweet inno- 
cent young thing with flaxen hair and blue eyes. ‘A little child 
shall lead them’ would have been his version of the old harridan’s 
outrageous and tyrannical behavior toward myself. At any rate 
she was a reality to him, and he had certainly persuaded himself 
that in giving her what she wanted he was doing his honest bit to 
make the world go round. If I had suggested to him that he was 
nourishing a monster with the brains of human victims he would 
have been even more worried about me than he was. He was, 
indeed, so sure of himself that for a time he and his cheek between 
them almost had me convineed.”’ 


An attack of conscience overcomes Miss Wylie, after the fact, 
it appears, for she owns up to membership in “‘ the Brotherhood of 
Blurb and Blah.’’ Having resigned (with a limousine, shall we 
say?) she confesses to have done her bit “to make our Dumb 
Lizzies do the things they do,”’ and this is her penitential con- 
fession: 


‘‘Heaving rocks of ridicule at the poor old lady is cheap sport; 
for she was not always ridiculous, and even now she seems to me 
less contemptible than those of us who consciously sell our talent 
to keep her as feeble-minded as we have helped to make her. 
(For after all it is not necessary to have a limousine in order to 
live.) Once upon a time she really was a simple soul. She lived 
in the wilderness and was quite illiterate. She sang primitive 
songs and wove quaint designs, and at night she and her men 
folk told legends by the fireside. The legends were poetry; her 
songs and designs sprang from the authentic spirit of her race. 
She was coarse and often brutal and ignorant, but she was not 
silly. She knew what she knew of life first hand. She was the 
rough clay out of which God eventually molds genius. But 
instead of God, the bright go-getters and uplifters came along 
and they saw how nicely they could ‘feature’ her and her senti- 
ments and traditions into a pretty movie story, and how well her 
songs would sound on the gramophone. And it was a simple 
matter to standardize her designs for the sports sweaters of the 
Smart People all the world over. So they went ahead with the 
great work. And they were by no means selfish about it. They 
not only exploited her, but they taught her how to exploit herself. 
They taught her how to commercialize her own talents. And 
presently she and her men folk were sitting, hand gummed to 
hand, in the sweetly scented shadows of the Movie Palace, 
gaping at the caricature of themselves. No need for her to sing 
her songs any more. The radio and the gramophone and the 
Movie Chorus could do that for her. (Oh, that ‘Volga Boat 
Song’!) No need to weave strange symbolic patterns. The ma- 
chine had stamped the meaning out of them long since. No 
need to live, in fact, since real life could be found so conveniently 
between the covers of cheap magazines. Above all—no need to 


think. The Brotherhood of Blurb and Blah did that for her, too. 
And so Lizzie became spiritually and mentally barren. She grew 
withered and tyrannical and bigoted. Since she could no longer 
live and think for herself, she began to deny the freedom of 
thought and growth to others. She had become dumb.” 


Also she had become rich. And this, we are assured, is the 
most significant phenomenon of our times: 


‘“‘Never before in history has Lizzie been so dumb and so 
powerful. She not only can buy herself motor-cars, radios, 
gramophones, and ice-cream sodas, but she can buy up the in- 
telligence of the world. And she is buying it up. It is of no use 
to argue that the intelligence ought not to sell itself. It does and 
it always has done—with a few noble and suffering exceptions. 
Once it was the Medici who bought up the poets, artists, and 
men of science. Now it is Mr. Humpty-Dumpty of the Amal- 
gamated Hokus-Pokus Press, on behalf of his all-powerful 
patroness. The Medici were no doubt tyrannous, vexatious 
masters; but they had a flair for genius. It flattered them. 
Dumb Lizzie flairs it too, but she is afraid of it. It worries her 
like the dim memory of a lost power in herself. So that the first 
thing she insists on with regard to her new purchase is that the 
genius shall be knocked out of it. And what happens to genius 
happens to talent and plain common sense. Even men of science 
are beginning to talk her patter. They can’t help themselves. 
For she has the money. From a financial angle she can make 
honest work sheer waste of time. Last year at the Snyder trial, 
poets, authors, artists, and professors tumbled over one another 
in their anxiety to catch Dumb Lizzie’s ear in one of her most 
dangerous and unlovely moods. 

‘‘T admit willingly that the example of my own encounter with 
her is of no importance per se. It was important to me because 
according to my lights, which are dim enough, I am an honest 
craftsman who was bribed into an act of intellectual dishonesty. 
But the shock to my morals is my affair. J don’t pretend that 
the world has suffered any serious loss in consequence. But Mr. 
X.’s list of contributors contained the naimes of the most impor- 
tant and significant writers and thinkers in England and America. 
One or two, Mr. X. admitted regretfully, had proved intractable. 
The rest had suecumbed. They had joined the Brotherhood. 
And if they persuaded themselves that at the worst they were 
doing no harm, I congratulate them. At any rate I can not 
blame them. Leonardo da Vinci would have done no better. 
That is the worst of it. 

“On the surface Dumb Lizzie is an easy-going, generous 
patroness. She assures us of our freedom of thought and speech. 
When we do presume to think and speak freely, she does not put 
us to the rack and thumb-serew. She buys us up. She does not 
make martyrs of us. She makes plutocrats. Much simpler and 
much less painful. But as a result the creative energy of the 
world is being flattened out. The high mountains and deep 
valleys are being smoothed down to a flat noisy plain where 
human Fords, running in a double stream, honk at one another’s 
heels, and Dumb Lizzie with her umbrella acts as an implacable 
traffic cop at the crossroads. .. . 

“Let us for a moment imagine the career of an American 
genius. Heis born. He grows up. In spite of a good home and 
a sound education he persists in being different and, therefore, 
dangerous. It seems almost certain that unless quick action is 
taken he will say something which will make everybody very 
uncomfortable. But Dumb Lizzie can be relied upon. Like a 
grotesque old Venus she lures his adolescent steps into the Venus- 
burg where the movie and the radio and suchlike sirens lie in 
wait to seduce his originality. But he is strong and pure of 
heart. He resists. He escapes. He writes his first book. It 
may not be a great book, but the symptoms of greatness are un- 
mistakable. Dumb Lizzie girds herself for the final assault. 
Armed with her money-bag and her umbrella she advances upon 
him. Or perhaps, knowing what the young man thinks of her, 
she sends Mr. X. in her stead—another victim of hers so com- 
pletely spellbound by her charms and so amiable and honest and 
well intentioned that the genius is certain to be disarmed from 
the outset. 

‘““The encounter is quite brief. All that Mr. X. asks is that the 
genius shall remember the Middle West. In other words, he is 
free to write anything he likes so long as he puts it nicely and 
does not offend the susceptibilities of Baptist Ministers, Purity 
Campaigners, Anti-Vivisectionists, Anti-Tobacco Leaguers, 
Prohibitionists, Kleagles of the Ku Klux Klan, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and the Lord’s Day Alliance. Otherwise he is absolutely 
free to go ahead. In return Dumb Lizzie lays her heart and 
fortune at his feet. He does not often resist. ’’ 
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YOUTH 


BLOWN WITH A SMILE 


™ LASS-BLOWING WAS ONCE A FORM of enter- 
tainment. Some of us not too advanced in years may 
recall itinerant exhibitors, particularly if one spent 
one’s youth in a not too sophisticated community. Their 
product was crude; the interest lay in the wonder of it. But 
glass-blowing has reached the higher realm of art in Germany, 
where Marianne von Allesch has developed the old technique 
of partially melting glass in the flame and then blowing into it 
and thereby creating graceful curves and figures, now used in 
Germany, perhaps more than elsewhere, for cheap Christmas- 
tree ornaments. In the supplement to the Cologne Zeitung, 
ealled Mode und Kultur, we find this account of a delicate art: 


“In addition to lovely little knickknacks, all sorts of amusing 
animals of colored glass, droll bits of form and flowers that 
have been culled in an enchanted fairy garden, there have 
come to life, under her inventive hands, things of magic rarity, 
ethereal dream scenes, and transparent ghostlike creations that 
seem to be made of air and smoke. 

‘“Under a glassy tree whose branches appear to be of coral, 
a youth playing the flute reclines with utmost ease; this charm- 
ing idyl gains both poetry and perspective through the trans- 
parency and delicacy of the material. Groups of intertwined or 
dancing figures move about in keen curves of fanciful invention. 
The milky or colorless smoothness and the elastic flow of the 
glass transposes itself into exhilarating variations of form and 
line and into the playful exaltation of the figures represented. 
One ean not sufficiently admire the artist’s witty feeling for 
style, to say nothing of the almost incredible skill with which 
the brittle glass is manipulated 
into hair-fine shapes of such mar- 
velous verve, when taking into 
consideration the fact that it is 
all done with little else than the 
breath. These temperamental 
dancing groups, poised on the 
toes, and humming-birdlike crea- 
tions that delight in their soap- 
bubble airiness and coquetry 
are the actual paradoxes of 
plastic art. One does not wish to 
grasp them as one would a bronze 
statuette, because of its form, but 
rather because of their ghostlike 
volatility, just as the child reaches 
out for the soap-bubble or the 
silvery bubbles in the water. That 
they do not fly away but remain 
standing and can be touched and 
felt; that is the final triumph of 
their art. The joyous feeling for 
the figures and the slender, grace- 
ful lines are accentuated by their 
fragility. The artist veritably 
juggles with these values. She 
stretches the glass into lassolike 
vines and spirals, makes the gro- 
tesque, ruffled feathers of fighting 


LADY’S SLIPPER 


DANCE 


cocks or the curious apparition of a porcupine. Fine little gob- 
lets and vases come from her studio, such as tke former rather 
erude technique of the glass-blowers could not produce. 

“Tt is true that our day demands other qualities of artistic 
productions. Acting on these rigid principles, one might reject 
these rarities as useless playthings. But all the glass creatures 
coming from the hands of Marianne von Allesch bave been 
blown with a smile, which gives their right to existence. 


CHICAGO GOES TO VIENNA— How the jazz craze has over- 
come the native Hungarian music is seen in a musical comedy, 
““The Duchess of Chicago,’”’ by Emmerich Kalman, whose plot 
is thus set forth in the London Times: 


‘“The scene of the comedy is alternately in a Balkan country, 
‘Sylvaria,’ and in Budapest. The ‘happy ending’ of the play, 
that is to say, the union between the impoverished hereditary 
Prince of Syivaria and Miss Mary Lloyd, the daughter of a Chi- 
cago multimillionaire, is deferred through four acts by the 
Prince’s blind hatred of the Charleston, the saxophone, and negro 
musicians, and further by the disdain of Miss Mary Lloyd for 
the Hungarian Czardas and the Vienna Waltz. But the love 
which the two principals in the play conceive for each other at 
first sight in a Budapest cabaret finally conquers the pride of 
ancestry quickened in the Prince when he learns that Miss Mary 
Lloyd, who has in the meantime bought his ancestral palace over 
his head, has cabled to her father her intention to buy the Prince 
also. The Prince’s rebellious conduct evokes Mary Lloyd's 
wrath to such a degree that she dances a Charleston on the 
Prince’s throne. However, each has secretly learned to dance 
the favorite dance of the other, and this flattering revelation, 
when it comes, conquers all obstacles to the union.”’ 


GLASS STRETCHED INTO LASSOLIKE VINES AND SPIRALS 


But the title is ‘‘A Porcupine”’ 


R 


ELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


TURKEY’S DAYTON FLARE-UP 


AYTON, TENNESSEE, WAS NOT MORE aroused 
over the teaching of evolution in its schools than is 
Broussa, Turkey, over the spreading of Christian propa- 

ganda in the American school of that city of which three American 
teachers have been convicted in the Broussa Court. Turkey’s 
special code of regulations forbids all religious propaganda in the 
schools, and the American teachers, Miss Edith Sanderson of 
Berkeley, California, Miss Lucille Day, and Miss Jennie Jilson, 
who were found guilty of violating the law, were sentenced to 
three days in prison and fined three gold liras (about $13) each. 
Imposition of sentence was postponed pending an appeal, and 
in the meantime the teachers are permitted to go at large. 
Acquittal in a higher court, it may be added, would have no 
bearing upon, the principle involved. 

The deed is likened in some of the Turkish press to a breach 
of covenant and a deliberate poisoning of the minds of young 
children, and through the comment appealing for a native 
religion, culture, and ideals we catch aglimpse of the new Turkish 
soul emerging from the decay of the ancient institutions. With 
some show of sympathy, the Baltimore Sun says the trial is 
a striking demonstration of the similarity of the Turkish and 
American people, so far as their mental processes are concerned, 
and that ‘“‘it may afford us food for thought about our judicial 
processes.” It is already evident, continues this paper, that 
“the reaction of the people of Broussa is almost identical with 
the reaction of the people of an American town in, say, Massa- 
chusetts, if ateacher were accused of teaching Communism; or in 
Tennessee, if the charge were teaching evolution. The people 
are not concerned about the technical infraction of a statute. 
What they resent is the spread of doctrine which they regard as 
horrible heresy.”’ But Delavan L. Pierson, editor, points out in 
The Missionary Review of the World that a Turk ean be a Christian 
and remain a loyal Turk. To jump to Constantinople, we find 
Mabmoud Asim Bey, editor, writing in Vakut that ‘‘a foreign 
institution which has been opened in our country with the promise 
of helping the education of Turkey has misused the confidence 
which the State and people have placed in it.”’ Through its 
Constitution, the Turkish Republic, we are informed by this 
writer, respects all religions existing and profest in Turkey, but 
“Turkish laws do not permit any discrimination in dealings as 
between Moslems and Christians. Any one may profess any 
religion he chooses. Such matters of conscience lie outside the 
duties of government. The fact that the educational system of 
the Turkish republic is based upon secular principles,’’ adds 
Asim, ‘‘is not an excuse for making Christians out of Turkish 
children.”’ 

Turkey is still passing through the crisis of rebirth, writes 
Yonous Nadi Bey, editor of Djowmhuriet, in a moving appeal, 
tinged with some bitterness, that Turkey be permitted to work 
out her destiny in her own way. Freedom of conscience, he says, 
is proclaimed in all progressive countries where the real spirit of 
democracy is understood, and he insists: 

“The Ministry of Education has done its duty in closing the 
American School at Broussa, and in handing over the guilty to 
justice. Religion is a personal matter. Modern society econ- 
demns any attempt to infuse foreign religion into the consciences 
of the young. It is a terrible crime and the most shameful thing 
in the world, so society ought to prevent it. 

‘““Leaving the responsibilities of these foreign schools to them- 
selves, let us for a moment consider our own responsibilities for 


the creation of a national culture. Great responsibility lies on 
Turkish society and Turkish educational institutions. We are in 


a state where we must consider seriously, more than ever before, 
this problem of national culture. The life of Turkish society 
can no more stand on the old values. We destroyed the old 
values and progressed toward a better national life in a new 
civilization. But did we replace the old with the new values? 
Ought we not to do so, and do it firmly? The real problem is 
this; and the crisis is on us.”’ 


It may seem that in a secular republic where freedom of con- 
science is permitted such an incident should not occasion so 
much anxiety, writes Khalil Nimatoullah, professor of logic in 
the University of Constantinople, in Vakut. But, acknowledging 
that religion is one of the recognized institutions of society, and 
that religious education is a part of the whole system of educa- 
tion, he argues that religious training should be according to the 
religion of the society to which the individual belongs, and insists: 


‘“No-day our social and national life must be Turkish. An 
ideal society is one which is composed of the individuals of kin- 
dred minds, living the same culture. The vitality and power 
of a society depend exclusively on the harmony between the life 
of the individual and that of society, and on the strength of the 
social consciousness of its individual members. 

“Tn spite of this fact some poisonous microbes have crept into 
our society with the humanitarian end of helping the education of 
Turkey (?) and have tried to implant their religion in the simple 
souls of our youth in order to separate them from our society. 
They want to strip from them their national character, and thus 
to strike at their very souls. It seems they do not know that the 
religion of Turkey is Islam, which has a supreme loftiness in its 
essence unparalleled in any other religion. 

‘Tt is the most sacred duty of the generation which brought 
forth the national revolution to proclaim a general protest against 
these thieves of conscience, and these houses of infection. We 
must put an end to the zeal of these poisonous institutions which 
have established themselves in Turkey under the name of foreign 
schools, trying to deprive the spirit of our youth of its deepest 
feelings and engrafting an anti-national spirit.” 


‘‘To be westernized, to be civilized, to be modernized,”’ ex- 
claims a fervid editor in Karaguez, ‘‘does not mean to become 
Giaours (unbelievers)!’” And we read an appeal that has not an 
unfamiliar ring to our western ears: ‘‘ Hold firm your nationality 
and beliefs, and then enter into any form you like. O parents, 
open your eyes! Don’t send your children to Giaour schools 
before you give them a good national and religious education. 
Otherwise the fault is not with the children; it is with you!” 

We may, perhaps, understand more clearly the Turkish views 
of all the various domestic issues seemingly inseparable from the 
problem involved by foreign schools in Turkey, when we read what 
Hovat has to say. It is true, we are told, that every Turk has the 
right to choose his own religion. He may become a Catholic, a 
Buddhist, remain a Moslem, or be an atheist. ‘‘But we must not 
forget,” says Hovat, “‘that every religion is an idea which can be 
applied to life. A young Turk who has become a Protestant can 
no longer find satisfaction for the thirst of his soul in the society 
of Turkey. He looks to the great social order of Protestantism, 
whereas the eyes of every young Turk should be fastened on his 
own (Turkish) society.” 


““Therefore, foreign schools are not only abnormal institutions 
but also obviously dangerous agents to our society. Those who 
prepare the young people of a society must be only the thoughtful 
and cultured men of that society. It is not possible for the 
foreigner, with the greatest good-will, to influence the youth of 
a country according to the ideals of that country. The foreign 
teachers of the foreign schools in our country, with their 
great ‘good-will,’ are trying to separate the Turkish youth 
from Turkish society. Do they desire to do evil to Turkey? 
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A HISTORY-MAKING MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM 


The International Missionary Council, which “officially declared the giving-receiving era of foreign missions at an end,’”’ and outlined a program 
of readjustment which ‘“‘proposes to make Christianity abroad an indigenous enterprise under the leadership and direction of nationals.’’ Dr. 
John R. Mott, well-known religious leader, who presided, is seen in the middle foreground. 


Evidently not. 
evil.”’ 


But the net results of their work are undoubtedly 


We are asked to consider specifically the ‘‘harm’’ produced by 
the foreign schools: 


“The inner life of the boarding-schools especially is very far 
from reflecting the life of Turkish society. The National days of 
the Turks, which are the main sources of national enthusiasm 
and elation, can not be observed in these schools; whereas the 
religious and national days of the country which the mission 
represents are celebrated in a most impressive and inspiring way. 

“The aim of the educational activities, which are carried on 
in these foreign schools under the watchword of ‘unnamed 
Christianity,’ is to infuse Christian beliefs and doctrines in the 
minds of children in a subtle and pedagogical way; for example, 
to inject Christianity gradually, unconsciously, and even with- 
out mentioning its name. 

‘Foreign schools exert political influence also on the youth. 
They teach history from foreign sources and foreign points of 
view. . . .‘The freedom of the persecuted nations from the yoke 
of Turkish tyranny!’ ... are ideas which are frequently met 
in these sources. 

‘In short, these schools with all their aims and methods of 
education are institutions which sever the soul of the Turkish 
child from his own society and bind him to another society’ which 
is not Turkish. . The occasional instances of conversion 
which break forth now and then are obvious manifestations of 
the indirect influence which these schools exert on the minds of 
the pupils who attend them. The most powerful influence of a 
foreign school is the one which is exerted indirectly. . . . 

““Character is very largely a national matter. It can be 
formed only in a national environment, through the good and 
bad influences of that environment. Character can not be im- 
ported from outside, because it can not have a foreign nature. 
Foreign schools will build character after the pattern of their 
foreign ideas only; whereas such a character is dangerous for the 
Turkish national ideals, whether it be a political or a religious 
thing. ”’ 


However, points out The Missionary Review of the World, ‘the 
distinction between religion and national loyalty should not be 
an impossible one for Turkish minds,” for, runs the argument: 


‘A Christian can be a good citizen of any country whose laws 
are based on righteousness, truth and brotherhood. But Chris- 
tian mission schools lose sight of their main reason for existence 
if they fail to put first the training of youth to know and believe 
in and follow Jesus Christ, and to put into practise His principles 
and teachings in all relationships of life. This should produce 
better children and better citizens—unselfish, friendly, faithful 
and intelligent servants of God and man.” 


NATIVE CHURCHES FOR THE EAST 


HE POLICY OF SELF-DETERMINATION in the 

field of religion, already begun in China, is now recog- 

nized by the International Missionary Council, the 
most representative missionary organization of Protestantism, 
which recently concluded a history-making conference in Jerusa- 
lem. At the outset, writes Stanley High, author and assistant 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church, in The New Republic (New York), the compo- 
sition of the Jerusalem Conference was indicative of the nature 
of the problem that confronted it. Of 1,200 delegates at the 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910, all but twenty-six were Western- 
ers. Of the 240 members of the Jerusalem Conference, from 
fifty-one countries, more than half were national representatives 
of the newer churches c* the so-called mission field. At Edin- 
burgh, as at most missionary gatherings, Mr. High tells us, 
Western Christians met to determine what they proposed doing 
for the ‘“‘non-Christian”’ world, and how. ‘‘ America and Europe 
were on the giving, Africa and Asia on the receiving end. The 
status of non-Western Christians, too frequently, was a reflec- 
tion of that relationship.”’ But, we read, 


“Jerusalem officially declared the giving-receiving era of 
foreign missions at an end. A new period, concerned with shar- 
ing, was inaugurated. The balance of power was not Western 
but Oriental. The old conception of a Christian, meaning 
Western, versus a heathen, meaning a non-white, world was dis- 
earded. At Jerusalem, for the first time, representatives of world 
Christianity sat down together to consider their common 
message and the common paganisms that, in the West as in the 
East, confront it. 

“Specifically, the program of readjustment outlined at Jeru- 
salem proposes to make Christianity abroad an indigenous enter- 
prise, under the leadership and direction of nationals. This was 
held to require the creation of churcbes which shall be, not 
mechanical duplicates of the churches of the West, but the ex- 
pression in architecture and organization, theology and worship 
of the aspirations and experiences of the peoples of Africa and 
Asia. It was held, further, to require the elimination of de- 
nominational competition in favor of church unity. The reasons 
for the disunity of Protestantism, however binding in the West, 
were agreed to he of little significance among the Christians of 
the East. It was declared, therefore, that Western churches 
should lend their support to the growing movement for unity 
which, if freed from the ecclesiastical authority of the West, 
would almost certainly advance more rapidly.” 


Under this new charter of independence the missionaries and 
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mission boards, instead of be- 
ing agents of a foreign church, 
will be incorporated into the 
native church and made sub- 
ject to it, as an enlisted corps 
of educators, scientists, and 
technical experts. The place 
of the mission organization in 
the field will be taken by the 
native church, which will be- 
come the center from which the 
whole missionary enterprise 
will be directed. Of course 
no time could be set by the 
Conference for the beginning 
of the readjustments. The 
machinery of the church is 
ponderous and moves slowly. 
But the uncertainty in the 
West as to the advisability of . 
continuing the foreign missions on the od patie whic is re- 
flected in the reduced incomes of mission boards, may, says Mr. 
High, hasten the beginning of the new policies. ; 

A unique feature of the Conference was the acknowledgment 
by the.Western. delegates.that.the work-of foreign missions must 
begin at home. It was admitted that the Western churches had 
neglected to consider the unchristian aspects of their own 
economic order, and. had failed to take a genuinely Christian 
position in race relationships. ‘‘It appears to have been much 
more. than a gesture,’’ says Mr. High, “that the delegates from 
America. and Europe appealed. for help from he East for the 
eradication of -these- obviously Western: evils.’ 


THINK of death as 
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ANOTHER STEP. ae UNITY 


| essa IS IN THE AIR, it seems, despite portentous 
conclusions to the contrary, and the ‘‘momentous de- 
cision”’ 

Christian Churches made by their respective commissions may, 
says The Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian), enthusiastically, 
be made ‘‘to thrill the whole Church of .esus Christ and give 
new and mighty impetus to the whole union movement.’ The 
idea was first broached March 1, 1924, in an overture from the 
president of the General Convention of the Christian Church to 
the moderator of the National Congregational Council. It 
resulted in a series of conferences from which a joint proposal 
emerged, and was recently announced without any blare of 
preliminary publicity. The two churches are similar, briefly, 
in these respects: Each has the congregational form of govern- 
ment, in each the individual church is the unit of authority, 
each practises the representative form of government, each 
accepts the Bible as the rule of faith and practise, they agree 
upon the general foundational tenets, and neither holds to a 
ereed which is binding upon individuals or churches. 

With so much to agree upon as a working basis, the two 
commissions now jointly recommend that each group shall 
recognize that the other is constituted of the followers of Jesus 
Christ, that each shall be free to retain and develop its own 
form of expression, but recognizing that there is room for wide 
differences of opinion among equally good Christians, and that 
“this union shall be conditioned upon the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a way of life, and not upon uniformity of 
theological opinion or any uniform practise of ordinances.” 
A plan for the complete unification and management of the joint 
enterprises and program of work is to be made by a committee 
appointed from each communion, whose report shall be acted 
apon by a general convention including both bodies. For 
the time being the united church is to be called ‘‘ Congregational- 


THE GREAT CHANGE 


By ARIADNE GILBERT 


Enraptured as a bird upon the wing, 
The sick, raised up, will laugh and shout and sing; 
The cripple, freed, will run and swim and dance; 
And those who have been thwarted in life’s 


Shall see their hopes come to their blossoming. 
Love shall be his who never knew love’s glance. 
Those who have fainted in the glare and heat 
Shall lie at rest beside some cooling stream; 

* Those who: through ‘darkness groped their aching feet 
Shall know the dawn-flush and*the sun’s warm beam. 


Borne in a moment, ‘at the heart’s 
To realms more perfect than they dared to dream. 


-The Churchman, New York. 


for organic union of the Congregational and | 


Christian,’’ each local church 
to be allowed to continue the 
use of its present name if it 
so desires. The Christians 
number 112,795 members, and 
the Congregationalists, 914,- 
698. Thus is the ground 
cleared for final action. 

Not a man or woman in 
the denomination should fail 
to receive this proposal as a 
challenge to his or her most 
earnest and prayerful study of 
the whole situation and of 
what “must be the will of our 
* Lord and Master with reference 
to ‘this whole sorry mess of 
“division among” His* followers 
and just what practical thing, 
‘more than talk, He would have 
the Christian Church do about the matter,’” says The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. Then beseeching that only the most careful 
and tempered consideration be given to both sides of the ques- 
tion, the official organ of the Christian Church declares feelingly: 


be) 


“Change of Circumstance. 


chance 


last beat, 


“That union is in the very atmosphere™ is-obvious~ to every 
one who is not utterly blind to what is taking place in his own 
day and generation. There is not a movement of amy -conse- 
quence for human betterment anywhere that does not bring 
together folks of different denominations. _And folks of different 
denominations are not together véry long anywhere in these 
days, seriously and earnestly grappling with the- problems of 
saving the world, that they do-not-begin to. talk about the 
necessity for the followers of Jesus Christ to get together or 
be outwitted and erusht by the forces of iniquity. More- 
over, there is not a prophetie spirit writing and talking in the 
Chureh to-day, not one man or woman who seems peculiarly 
born of God for our own times and with a message for our own 
day, who does not sense this increasing urge toward Christian 
Union and declare it as an irrepressible movement from the 
hand of God. The whole trend of Christendom is already 
irresistibly in that direction. It is a trend that will be momen- 
tously augmented when the present younger generation gets 
a firmer grip on the helm. There is no use talking, the younger 
element of our own and of every other thinking denomination 
is going to force something to be done about an intolerable 
denominational situation that can not be justified by either 
theology or experience, that is an offense to common sense, 
and that is the one most deadly heresy to the spirit and nature 
of Jesus Christ that exists in the Church to-day. Whether we 
older ones will or no, the youth of our church are going to do 
something about this matter of unions—and they are going to 
doit soon. The only question before us who are older is whether 
we are going to enter into this situation with so much of sym- 
pathy and understanding of their view-point that we can be 
potent in influencing and guiding the course which they will 
take, or whether we shall be so unresponsive to the visions and 
projects of Christ-led youth that we will balk their spirit-filled 
urge and mess things up for them and the Church until we are 
dead and gone.” 


Stressing only the need that the principle of liberty be safe- 
guarded, The Congregationalist says: 


“Tf our hearts are right and our vision is large enough, it would 
seem that nothing in the inherent life and constitution of these 
churches should prevent their coming together in a closer and 
possibly a definitely united fellowship in the Christian way of 
life and in the service of a common Master.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue of The Congregationalist we are 
told that if it seems to any that such a step should be taken, 
not by two denominations alone, but by many, it should be 
observed that the proposal is now being presented to a number 
of denominations whose polity is Congregational, and “‘it 
would be by no means surprizing if before these two denomina- 
tions join hands definitely there might be several others that 
would be disposed to seek inclusion in a common family.” 
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pore showed, from its 
very beginning four years 
ago, that they considered the 
Chrysler, at the prices which then 
prevailed, the greatest motor car 
offering the world had seen up to 


that time. 
BS 
They recognized then, as they 


recognize now, perfectly plain | 

evidences of greater style-and-performance-value 
—distinct differences between the Chrysler and 
other offerings —which make Chrysler actually 
the world’s lowest priced producer of quality cars. 


SS 
In the early days Chrysler had not won from 


the public the great volume of production 
which prevails today, with its inevitable lower- 
ing of overhead. 

aN 
Chrysler had not then perfected the principle 
of Standardized Quality, which spreads the 


cost of each and every Chrysler 
car over four cars in four great 


motor car markets. 


a 


So Chrysler is more than ever, 
today, what the public judged it 
to be from the very first—in 
point of what it gives and what 
the owner gets, the soundest, 
finest and most saving motor car 


investment available anywhere in the world. 


G 


In that respect its leadership is recognized now 


in Europe as well as in America. 


G4 


No matter where you go, the very name Chry- 
sler is spoken with a special emphasis, a special 
significance, a special warmth which indicates 
unmistakably the conviction that there is nothing 
offered which compares with Chrysler in 


first cost, last cost, and in supreme satisfaction. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PERSONAL » GLIMPSES 


WITH AL SMITH ON THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


boys ran for the New York end of Brooklyn Bridge. As 
fast as their short legs could carry them they came to the 
police line, and as far past as they could manage—when they 


[ THE GROWING DARKNESS a band of little ‘East Side 


could manage it at all. Officers and 
civilians were carrying away dead and 
injured people, and were piling up 
clothing and other belongings lost in 
the mad rush for safety. It was 
Memorial Day, 1883. Brooklyn Bridge, 
just opened to the public, had been 
packed with traffic all day long. Late 
in theafternoon, when the crowd going 
in both directions was immense, there 
had come a wild ery from the mass of 
humanity near the New York end 
that the great structure was falling. 
There was a rush for the safety of solid 
earth and pavements. The huge 
throng trying to get off the bridge met 
an equal throng trying to get on. In 
the panie which followed, eighteen or 
twenty people were trampled to 
death. The small boys, who had hur- 
ried to the scene of the disaster, 
watched spellbound. ‘‘That was my 
first view of a great calamity,’’ Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith of New York said 
years later, according to his biography, 
“Up from the City Streets,’ by Nor- 
man Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz 
(Hareourt, Brace). And he added, 
“‘T did not sleep for nights.” 

There are obvious and striking ecn- 
trasts (along with some basie similari- 
ties) between Governor Smith and 
Seeretary Herbert Hoover, who are 
just now mentioned prominently as 
the possible Presidential candidates of 
the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties in the coming national campaign. 
Seeretary Hoover was discust under 
Personal Glimpses in our issue of 
April 21. The Secretary’s youth, it 
will be recalled, was rural. Much of 
his romantic manhood, obseure to the 
general public until the World War 
pushed him into the limelight, was 
spent as a mining engineer in distant 
corners of the earth. His interest 
and participation in politics came 
comparatively late in life. Governor 
Smith, on the other hand, comes from 
the crowded Hast Side of New York. 
He entered politics early; and his 
story, we read in books and journals, 
is the story of a rise through local and 
State offices in New York, until he, 


too, became an outstanding figure in his party. 
the similarity. Both were poor boys, and learned valuable 
lessons from the experience. Further, both seem to be possest 


of marked administrative ability. 


Since Brooklyn Bridge is often taken as a symbol of New 


International Newsreel photograph 


WHY, LOOK WHO'S HERE! 


If ever a lad could get a good twenty-five cents’ 
worth of pictures out of the ‘‘photomaton,’’ it may 
be guessed that his name is Smith. 


But here is 


York, and Governor Smith as typical of his native city, it is, 
perhaps, appropriate that he grew up in the shadow of that 
mighty structure. He recalls, we read in the Hapgood-Mosko- 
witz biography, ‘‘a walk with his father one wintry day across 


the wooden planks of Brooklyn 
Bridge before it was finished. The 
father was eager to enjoy the proud 
privilege of saying that he was the 
first to cross the bridge before its 
completion.’”’? And we read further of 
these memories: 


When Al was a very small boy he 
did not wander far from home. His 
first playground was directly in front 
of his home, and that part of the river- 
front was the New York end of Brook- 
lyn Bridge. ‘‘The bridge and I,” as 
he puts it, ‘‘grew up together. I spent 
a lot of time superintending the job. 
I have never lost the memory of the 
admiration and envy I felt for the 
men swarming up, stringing the cables, 
putting in the roadways, as the bridge 
took shape. Ten years after I was 
born, they opened the bridge.” 


The New York community in which 
Governor Smith lived as a boy did 
not, on the surface, look much like 


the communities in which other Ameri- 


can boys outside of the city were 
growing up at the same time. But 
beneath the surface there was not 
such a difference, we are told: 


The neighborhood around the Fourth 
Ward in which Alfred Smith’s earliest 
tendencies were developed is a com- 
pletely definite, distinet world of its 
own in the many-colored universe of 
the East Side. It is bounded on the 
east by a river, a busy stream interest- 
ing to look at, covered with energy; 
to the south its limits are set by South 
Street, bordering this river; to the west 
is the Bowery, and to the north is 
East Broadway. Within these bound- 
aries lay much that was bad in the 
city. Along the Bowery were the 
resorts of the derelicts, tho east of it 
were intellectual amusements and 
searching conversation in the cafés. 
One of the institutions on the Bowery, 
north of the Fourth Ward, bore the 
name of McGurk’s Suicide Hall. There 
were the armies of doomed women 
whose hectic laughter continued per- 
haps three to five years before they 
sank into unknown graves. There 
were the men whose money for drink 
and gambling and living was taken 
from these women for the return 
service of acting as go-betweens in 
their relations with the police. Walk- 
ing down the Bowery in the region of 
Chatham Square at night is not an 
altogether reassuring experience, but 


it is a much milder one now than it was half a century ago. 
There is corruption still, and there are derelicts, but that great 
institution, the saloon, no longer exists openly; where it does 
exist secretly, it is not the center of social life it used to be. 
Enclosed by such unpromising neighbors, the parish of St. 
James could not, of course, fail to have close contacts with them. 


Not until the last vestige of dandruff} 
is gone, can you be considered a fase 
tidious person, acceptable socially. 


Checking dandruff pleasantly 


Listerine. Noexpensive “treat- 


“Glittering tresses which now 
shaken loose, showered gold”. So 
wrote Meredith. And Bailey added 
that they “drop upon thy cheek like 
gold-hued cloud flakes on the rosy 
morn”, : 

That was in the days before dan- 
druff. Today, the perfect head of 
hair is the exception. Through 
ignorance, carelessness, or laziness, 
today’s women needlessly allow 


dandruff to get the upper hand. 
Don’t tolerate this condition, in 
yourself or members of your family. 
Ordinary dandruff (spread by pro- 
miscuous use of combs, etc.), can 
usually be checked quickly and 
pleasantly by the systematic use of 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 


You'll like it 


ments”. No complicated “cures”. 


Simply douse it on the scalp, full 
strength, and massage vigorously, 
occasionally using a little olive oil 
if your hair is excessively dry. Keep 
it up for several days. You will be 
amazed and delighted by results. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as it is effective 
and but 25c the large tube. 
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Broken men and women were continually passing through its 
streets. It is extremely important, however, for the purpose of 
making the right picture of the soil in which a strong man grew, 
to realize that the worst characters to be met with in that parish 
were not part of it. No boy could grow up in that region and 
not be familiar with the harshest that life afforded. On the 
other hand, that harsh- 
ness was not part of his 
own existence. The 18,- 
000 people who composed 
the parish were whole- 
some. The differences 
were not fundamental be- 
tween them, and the kind 
of people who would have 
made up a town of 18,000 
in the Middle West. They 
were unquestioning, like 
the people in the Middle 
West. A point of view of 
life had come to them, 
and they accepted it. The 
people in the Middle West 
might be Presbyterians; 
these were Catholics. The 
people in the Middle West 
might have come from En- 
gland and Sweden and 
Germany; all of these 
came from Ireland. But 
there was no dissent in 
either case. Virtue was 
virtue, vice was vice. The 
ideas of the parents did 
not differ profoundly from 
those of the children. 


Again it is imprest upon 
us that only in superficial 
details of environment did 
young Smith’s life differ 
from what it might have 
been in a smaller city or 
town in the South, Mid- 
west, or West. Like many 
a small-town boy, then 
and now, he earried papers, and when his father died he 
turned in to do his share in supporting the family. But this, 
as we shall see, did not rob him of a full social life. Of this 
period we read: 


THE FUTURE GOVERNOR 


Alfred E. Smith at four, on a glorious 
visit to Coney Island. 


Two years after his father died Al, then fifteen, left school 
and had his first regular job, as a truck-chaser (business hunter 
for a truckman), where he worked from 1888 to 1890. 

In 1890 he was an office boy and assistant shipping clerk in an 
oil factory. 

In 1892 he worked in the Fulton Fish Market as a combina- 
tion salesman and assistant bookkeeper, for John Feeney & Co., 
at $12 a week and all the fish he wanted. He soon had experience 
enough to pick a good bluefish to take home to his mother. 
He worked from 4 A. M. to 4 P. M., and on Friday started at 
3 A.M. He had a half holiday on Saturday. 

Here Smith picked up some homely similes. Describing a 
person he did not like, he referred to him as having ‘‘an eye as 
glassy as a dead cod.” Of another person he said, ‘‘He shakes 
hands like a frozen mackerel.” 

In the one year Smith worked here, he was doing business with 
older men. Picturesque life all around was connected with the 
activities in which he was engaged. There were many restaurants 
specializing in sea-food. An oyster fry, a crumb fry, a regular 
fry were familiar dishes, and many restaurants bore the name of 
Oyster Bars. Such dishes were standard for lighter meals, as a 
steak was standard when a more serious meal was sought. 

Next he got a job in Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn, at a steam- 
pump place, where he was called receiving clerk, a polite name 
for a common laborer handling steam pipes. He had now grown 
big enough and strong enough to take such a job, and it increased 
his earnings. 

He got up every morning at six, ate heartily of ham and eggs 
and coffee, prepared by his mother, and walked down to the ferrv 
carrying with him the lunch also put up by his mother. Such 
was the nature of his work up to the beginning of his political 
career. 

In February, 1895 (through the influence of Henry Campbell), 
he was appointed by Robert Noonan as a subpena server in the 


office of Commissioner of Jurors. He worked here from 1895 to 
1903, a period of eight years, until named for the Assembly. 

He was earning $75 a month when he married. When his son, 
Alfred, Jr., was admitted to the bar recently and received his 
first day’s retainers as a lawyer, the Governor said, ‘I wanted 
him to have a little perspective on life, and I said to him, ‘Al, 
when I was your age I was married and supporting a family on 
less per year than you have received as retainers on this one day. 
Don’t think life is all as easy as that.’”’ 

Meantime, as he grew older, another social element entered 
his life. It was the club, always an outstanding institution in the 
neighborhood of the East Side. There were two kinds of clubs 
which provided social life for young men, the ordinary social club, 
of which the Seymour Club was one, and the political club. 
He belonged to both kinds. There was an additional club which 
played a great part in the life of Al Smith in his boyhood and 
youth; that was a parish club, located on Henry Street, where the 
St. James’s Parish Union met. 

The Governor kept a scrap-book for a long time, without any 
particular system, in an old Wells Fargo Express order book. 
The exhibit has genuine importance, as it shows what was 
attracting his attention at various periods. For a stretch of years 
speaking and drama preponderate. At the age of ten there isa 
school entertainment, one of the items of which is “‘ Recitation, 
Master Alfred Smith.’”? As he grew older and entered into the 
regular drama, he became not only the leader and producer, but 
also the foremost actor. The parts which fell to him, after the 
villains, were singing and dancing parts, and comedy parts, and 
he developed to a point where he played what are called straight 
leads. As time went by, Smith’s passion for the theater became 
more widely known. A rumor spread around the district that 
he had received an offer from Daniel Frohman to join his famous 
stock company, but this rumor must be looked upon as expres- 
sive rather than accurate. 

The basement of St. James’s Church, where the plays were 
given, had a capacity of about eight hundred seats. For the 
size of the place the stage was wide and deep, and the footlights 
conspicuous. The shows attracted audiences which packed the 
old basement to the doors. Where there is a villain in a melo- 
drama, there is almost always a struggle between him and the 


AN OLD TINTYPE FROM THE FAMILY ALBUM 


Dating from about 1880. Here we see Alfred E. Smith’s father, 
Alfred himself (then about six), his uncle, Peter Mulvihill, and his 
cousin, Tommy Mulvihill. 


hero. It was during one of these struggles that a small boy, 
with his eyes almost popping out from excitement, displayed 
a pistol and tried to hand it to Al over the footlights, saying 
breathlessly, ‘‘Here you are, Al. Kill him.” 


Al Smith fell in love but once, and he fell hard, Messrs. 
Hapgood and Moskowitz continue. By that time he was 


Mr. Boshoff of Westwood, Calif., 
with some of his trophies 


oy ete 


Loading the trucks for 
moving camp 


These Trucks go hunting 
in African Jungles 


and the hunter calls for more Internationals 


When you equip yourself for a 
big-game hunting expedition into 
the wilds of the Dark Continent, 
put the difficult job of transpor- 
tation up to International Trucks. 
That’s our advice, and if the idea 
sounds fantastic keep in mind 
that it’s also the advice of Mr. 
J. N. Boshoff of California. 


Mr. Boshoff has beenthere,with 
all the paraphernalia of the Afri- 
can explorer and with Interna- 
tional Trucks—‘‘9000 miles 
through dense forest and over 
hills and mountains without the 
vestige of a road.” And having 
braved the fevers, bagged his tro- 
phies, and brought his party of 
Europeans and natives back to 
port, he is keen to go again—and 
with International Trucks! 


The Internationals that pur- 
sued the gazelles and elephants 
through the wilds of Tanganyika 
are Special Delivery Trucks, built 
for nimble and speedy hauling. 
Thousands of this popular model 
are hauling less adventurous 
loads the world around with 
equal success. 


For other jobs and other loads, 
whether it be in Boston or San 
Diego, or in the far corners of the 


six continents, there are Intef>= 


nationals to fill the bill exactly. 
Speed Trucks, 4 and 6-cylinder, 
14,1%,and 2-ton. Heavy-Duty 
Trucks, double-reduction and 
chain drive, 2% to 5-ton. For in- 
formation on any model, or on 
the full line, please write the 
address below. 


In addition to trucks the International line also includes Motor Coaches and McCormick-Deere 
ing Industrial Tractors. International Service is rendered by 160 Company-owned Branches 
in the United States and Canada, and by adequate representation in foreign countries. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (incorPorATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


‘TRUCKS, 
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a well-developed, handsome young man. As for the object of 


his affections, we are told that: 


Catherine Dunn was a dark-haired girl, more reserved than 
the average girl born in the neighborhood. Her family was in 
moderate circumstances, and had been able to educate the 
daughter longer than the family of the truck- 
driver had been able to educate its son. 
The name of Mrs. Alfred EH. Smith’s mother 
was Emily Josephine Dunn. When the Gov- 
ernor courted Catherine Dunn, she lived 
with her mother at 3681 Third Avenue, at 
the corner of 170th Street. 

Those were the days of the bicycle, the 
street-car, and the steam-engines on the 
elevated railway, which ended at 129th 
Street and Third Avenue. Alfred Smith 
was one of the most enthusiastic bicyclists in 
the whole city. The Bronx was a long way 
off. It was as far then from the region where 
Smith lived, measured in time and effort, 
as Albany would be now. There were no 
motors. There was no subway. There was 
no direct route by trolley, or even by horse- 
car. It was a serious undertaking to get to 
the Dunns’ house, but Alfred got there with 
frequency, hard-working citizen as he was. 

He was making a good deal of money ‘for 
those days, and when he turned up at the 
Bronx home of the Dunns, he had a perfectly 
good derby hat, a cutaway coat, those 
markedly striped trousers, which were dear 
to the youth of the period, black shoes, what 
was proudly called a four-in-hand tie, and 
the kind of collar known as a stand-up. He 
looked all right to Catherine, and it was 
obviously only a question of waiting until 
the family was convinced. 

Well drest as he was, Al did not count 
among his possessions a dress suit. There was nothing remark- 
able about that. Such a piece of property was expensive; it 
was seldom used, and the custom of hiring it when needed was 
wide-spread. On a certain evening there was to be a big dance 
in a Harlem hall, and Catherine had consented to go. It was 
grand enough to eall for evening dress. Al went to a Jewish 
tailor in his neighborhood, put down two dollars, and went 
away with a box, which 
he earried out to the 
Bronx. In Catherine’s 
house there were the 
necessary facilities for 
him to emerge from his 
street dress and appear 
in his evening grandeur. 
He went into the room 
belonging to Catherine’s 
brother and opened the 
box. Evidently there 
had been some eareless- 
ness in the tailor shop, 
and it is not altogether 
easy to understand, at 
this date, how the young 
man who was to become 
the very type of efficiency 
could have overlooked 
such an important point. 
The coat and the waist- 
coat fitted well enough. 
The trousers simply would 
not do. Hewasslim and 
five feet seven. The Co _ 
trousers had been made 
for a man who was short 
and decidedly stout. 
There was no _ time 
to go back and make 
the change. Catherine’s 
brother was built like 
Al, but he did not have a dress suit. Fortune smiled, however. 
The brother had a pair of dark-blue trousers which he turned 
over to his sister’s friend. So Al went to the party, with his 
combination uniform, and had a happy dance with Catherine. 
He has often summed up the result with the simple words, “‘I got 
away with it.” 

At another entertainment, in which Catherine was a star 
performer, there was an unexpected addition to the program. 


A YOUNG 


Photograph by the Keystone View Company, Inc. 


BREAD-WINNER 
At sixteen, when the above photograph 
was taken, Alfred E. Smith was holding 
down his first job as a “‘truck chaser’’ 
(business hunter for a truckman). 


AN ALUMNUS AT THE NEWSBOYS’ DINNER 


Everybody jumps up and sings “The Sidewalks of New York,’’ when Governor 
Smith arrives at that annual Washington’s Birthday event, where he is a living 
, So 

example of what a newsboy may become. 


The program itself is fondly pasted in the Wells Fargo book. 
Two young men, Smith and a friend, proceeded out to the 
Bronx to join the audience, but before the affair ended they 
had volunteered a song and dance of their own. This con- 
tribution Smith notes with his pen on the edge of the program 
in jubilant mood, indicating success. 

These trips to the Bronx to see Catherine, 
along with various excursions to the country 
to ride his bicycle, and an occasional trip of 
the drama group to give a performance out 
of town, gave the youth the only impression 
of the real country he ever had. The birds 
to which he was accustomed were those that 
find themselves at home in the city streets 
or sailing over the river. The grass and the 
trees known to him were isolated bits in the 
great city, not the forest of nature. The 
ocean he knew from Sunday trips to Coney 
Island and Far Rockaway. ; 

The course of true love ran no doubt as 
smoothly as it ought to run, and the reason- 
able obstacles were overcome before the 
sixth of May, 1900, on which day Catherine 
Dunn was led to the altar by Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith. They were married at St. 
Augustine’s Chureh at Franklin Avenue 
and 167th Street. A Catholic priest seldom 
leaves his own parish to officiate at a 
wedding. Father John Kean united Alfred 
E. Smith and Catherine Dunn, and the 
Governor likes to tell about this aspect of 
his wedding. It stands for a friendship 
rich in gratitude and reverence. 


We leap now to the present phases of 
Governor Smith’s career, deliberately omit- 
ting any account of his work as Assembly- 
man, Sheriff, and Governor, because there is 
no space in which to deal with them, and because our purpose 
is to present him simply as an individual. But now his personal 
and official lives are so combined that a personal glimpse of the 
man to-day must include something of his offices in the capital 
city of his State. ‘‘If the Governor is to be measured in the main 
by his policies, his ability to see them through, and his talent 
for educating the people 
of the State,’’ write the 
authors of ‘‘Up from the 
City Streets,’ ‘‘we are 
not to overlook his gifts’ 
as the sheer executive. 
These gifts are imprest 
on anybody who sees him 
at work. He is singu- 
larly accessible, but that 
does not mean waste of 


time.’’ And, we read on: 
His telephone conver- 
sations are likely to be 
eut off sharply. They 
may consist of ‘Yes. 
No. How are you? See 
you later.’’ Sometimes 
he will be impatiently 
pacing the floor, his keen 
blue eyes flashing. At 
another moment he will 
be leaning back in his 
chair with these same 
eyes looking veiled and 
dull, but even then noth- 
ing escapes him. After 
the tensest moment he 
a is likely to burst into a 
song, a jingle of the day, accompanying this song with a jig. 

_ These much-talked-of steel-blue eyes do their glinting also in 
his inside office when he is concentrated upon some document 
possibly on the law, possibly on statistics. Here, again, the end 
of a document is likely to be signaled to those in the outer office 
by a barytone voice and an old Irish tune like ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen or “Tim Toolin,’’.or again by some trifle of the hour. 

His secretary and other assistants never know when the loud 
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INDUSTRY ADOPTED MONEL 


15 he, ay 


PROPERTIES 
AND USES OF 
MONEL METAL 


Naturealloyed one-third cop- 
per and two-thirds Nickel 
and made the material that 


_in 1905, was named Monel 


Metal. The International 
Nickel Company is constantly 
testing —analyzing—control- 
ling—to make sure that the 
mixture continues uniform. 


Monel Metal now has hun- 
dreds of uses in the home— 
thousands in Industry. 


Your local sheet metal 
worker can supply you with 
Monel Metal sinks, drain- 
boards, table tops, kick plates, 
laundry chutes and stove 
hoods. Consult your archi- 
tect about using Monel Metal 
in your new home. 


Industry uses Monel Metal 
for food handling equipment 
of every kind, for hospital, 
laundry, steel mill and power 
plant equipment, for valves 
and turbine blading—in fact, 
wherever there must be 
cleanliness, great strength, 
toughness, corrosion-resist- 
ance and protection against 
rust,all combined in one metal. 


The International Nickel Co. (Inc.) 


67 Wall Street 


New York, N.Y. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, | 


your booklet,‘‘ Where Monel Metal Shines’’— 


together with Monel Metal pocket mirror. 


Yum-Yum! There’s more Zip in beverages 


served from a Monel Metal topped cooler 


OW-A- DAYS, when your dusty 

journey leads you to a refresh- 
ment stand, you are welcomed by a 
clean-looking Liquid Bottle. Cooler 
with its Monel Metal top. 

Its very cleanliness is refreshing. 
And the coldness and perfect condi- 
tion of your chosen beverage is assured. 
This modern cooler is designed, not 
only to look clean and be clean, but 
also to provide a chilled supply of all 
flavors —so stored that your favorite 
may be served without a moment’s 
delay. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
manufacturers of bottle coolers and 
other dispensing equipment, adopted 
Monel Metal after exhaustive tests 


had proved that it could be kept clean 
and bright with scant attention. They 
found that Monel Metal will not rust 
or tarnish, that fruit juices will not 
stain it, that itis hard to scar. In short, 
they found it to be “the metal that 
never looks old”. 

You, in your own home, particularly 
in the kitchen, also have a problem 
of finding the best metal for surfaces 
that are constantly used and abused 
—for surfaces that must look bright, 
clean and sanitary—surfaces that 
must furnish more cleanliness with 
less cleaning. You can solve your 
problem in the same way that equip- 
ment manufacturers have solved theirs 
—by adopting Monel Metal. 


Send for booklet, ‘Where Monel Metal Shines’””—and Monel Metal pocket mirror—both free on request 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (Inc.), 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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bary tone shout is to come from the inner office: ‘‘George! Bobbie! 
Jim!”? When they run to the chief, it may be a law book that is 
wanted, a report, a letter; but they are attentive, all the time, 
for they know the grind goes on fast through the long day. 
He never uses a push-button on his desk. Back of his desk is 
what he calls his own filing system. It isa series of wooden trays 
in each of which he deposits letters, reports, documents, clip- 
pings, in accordance with a system of his own and to which he 
alone knows the key. On his desk is a special folder which 
contains those letters or memoranda to which he wishes to 
give longer consideration, or on which he wishes to consult some 
adviser. 

It is probable that no other Governor has personally answered 
so many letters. These, of course, 
add seriously to the volume of 
work, and there is no eight-hour 
day for him, altho he is careful 
about. his subordinates. The 
hours he spends at his office are 
not less than six, the rest of his 
work being done at home. He 
takes a light lunch in his inside 
office, if he eats at all during the 
day, and about six o’clock he goes 
home for his dinner. 

For the last three years there 
has been a new feature in the 
lighter background of his exis- 
tence. His children, growing up, 
have taken advantage of that 
momentous new invention, the 
moving picture. They have movies 
in the Executive Mansion, and 
they invite their friends. The 
Governor’s taste for the drama has 
notechanged. Hestilllikes comedy 
rather than tragedy. Charlie 
Chaplin is a pet of his. Others are 
Douglas Fairbanks and Harold 
Lloyd, and even the cross-eyed 
comedians. 

Every evening immediately after 
dinner he goes out to visit his 
menagerie. He retains all his old 
fondness for animals. While the 
boys were little they had two 
ponies in Albany which they have 
long since outgrown. The Gov- 
ernor thought it important that 
they learn to care for their pets 
themselves and checked up on them carefully. When still living 
in Oliver Street, he was happy when he was first able to buy a 
goat carriage and two goats for the children. A parrot and Cesar, 
the Great Dane, made the transition to Albany with him in 1919. 
The menagerie has contained at various times, turkeys, a goat, 
a tiger cub, an eagle, a fox, and bear cubs. Nowadays the tennis- 
court is turned into well-constructed cages and outdoor runways. 
He has six dogs, with Thomas Jefferson, his Great Dane, at the 
head. There are three monkeys—his especial delight—some 
pheasants, a mother raccoon with five baby raccoons, rabbits, 
an elk, a doe, and a fawn, to say nothing of parrots and half 
a dozen other birds. He feeds them all personally with sugar, 
bananas, and fruit, and is thoroughly happy whenever he can 
spend an hour with his animal friends at home or at the Central 
Park menagerie in New York. He is always interested in 
stories about animals. 


We seldom read of Governor Smith without encountering a 
reference to his ability as a public speaker and a writer of public 
documents, particularly his power of understanding involved 
and usually dull material, and making it clear and interesting to 
the average man. ‘His grasp of financial matters can be trans- 
lated without great difficulty into national terms,’ writes Henry 
I’. Pringle in“ Alfred E. Smith, a Critical Study ’’ (Macy-Masius), 
continuing: 


On at least two big problems, Governor Smith has been able 
to speak nationally without stepping out of hisrdéle. One of these 
is the development for the benefit of the public of water-power. 
Virtually since the first day that he became Governor, Al Smith 
has worked energetically to prevent exploitation of this natural 
resource by private capital. He has, it must be admitted, shifted 
his policy in some details. But in the larger aspects his program 
seems sound and constructive. It has been one of his frequent 
pieces of political good fortune that the Republican party has 
successfully blocked hisrecommendations, with theresult that the 


AS AN ASSEMBLYMAN AND PATERFAMILIAS 


When the century was young, 
pictured thus with his wife and youngsters at Far Rockaway, 
Long Island. 


issue is preserved for national consumption. It will be greeted 
with favor, undoubtedly, by the residents of the Western States 
who are agitated over the Boulder Dam and other power proj- 
ects. The other State problem of wide interest is the sugges- 
tion Smith made in March of 1926 that the State barge canal 
be made part of a ship canal connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic seaboard. His analysis of this, contained in a let- 
ter to the members of Congress from New York, is a refutation 
of the charge that he can not assimilate details of the country’s 
transportation puzzles. 


Yet the Governor is not always at his best, it is revealed by 
Robert Barry, writing in the markedly pro-Smith New York 
Evening World, and telling us: 


I think I saw Governor Smith 
in his most unfavorable light the 
night he addrest the Democratic 
National Convention in Madison 
Square Garden. It was just after 
the nomination of John W. Davis. 


street in a hotel room arranging 
a deal which was guaranteed to 
make the party conclave 100 per 
cent. hippodrome—the nomina- 
tion of ‘‘ Brother Charley” Bryan 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

Governor Smith made a speech. 
It was one of the worst he ever 
made. It was not like him at all. 
He bragged about New York. He 
erandstanded about taking off his 
coat and vest and working for the 
election of the ticket. 

He missed a great opportunity 
that night. 

If he had talked fundamental 
Democratic ideas, the brand of 
Jeffersonian policies he had urged 
in New York, if he had dealt with 
people as human beings and sought 
to dedicate his party to that ideal, 
he would have been a great man 
that night. 

As it was, the sentiment of 
the McAdoo - Klan - Anti - Saloon 
groups, on the floor of the Con- 
vention, was that they were sorry 
they had not invited him to speak 
at the opening of the Convention instead of assenting to his 
speech at the close. 

The Governor was not a great Democratic leader that night. 

He is any time he gets back to his first principles, when he 
invites the charges he is Socialistic, because he believes that 
conservation of the life of one baby fighting against odds is more 
important than a grant of vested rights to a ‘‘power trust”’ 
trying to nourish a Wall Street inflation on a grant of public 
property. 


the studious legislator was 


The book of Messrs. Hapgood and Moskowitz began with a 
big, new city and a little boy running around the docks. It 
ends with the New York of to-day. Al Smith’s significance as 


an urban type, and his relationship to the historical leaders of 


his party. Continuing, we read: 


In the fifty years since Al Smith began to play in the streets, 
life has become faster and more crowded. In the metropolis a 
building is searcely finished before it is obsolete. The city’s sky- 
line changes almost before one’s eyes as the steel girders of the 
tall buildings leap high into the air. Problems of the future are 
created by swelling urban populations. Our hero has been the 
son of the city, but not of its accidents; not of the cabarets of 
Broadway, but rather of the loves and hopes of fathers and 
mothers measured in millions; not of its surface changes, but of 
its continuing needs. 

Perhaps the leaders who are to rise from the new city streets 
will philosophize less than Jefferson and Lincoln. We do not 
know. -They may concentrate on building for a mechanical 
age. They may be of the big-business type. Happy the public 
if it is able to discover in sufficient number léaders in whom 
intentness, memory, and resourcefulness fit them for the com- 
plex modern task, while at the same time their souls remain 
sympathetic and free. It may be that on the whole the expert 
builder tends to be a political aristocrat, like the city leader, 
Alexander Hamilton. 


9 rae wa eee 


The ‘‘leaders’”’ were across the 
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EX-“GENERAL” COXEY: CHAMPION OF THE JOBLESS 


HANDFUL OF MEN marched up Pennsylvania Avenue 

in Washington toward the national capitol. On either 

| side of the broad thoroughfare were packed spectators 
‘who had come expecting tragic rioting and who Stayed to witness 
a rough-and-tumble burlesque comedy. Near the capitol the 
way was barred by police who, bewildered and maddened by the 
curious, pressing throng, mixed with the latter in a jumble of 
rearing horses, waving arms, and swinging clubs. The two 
lieutenants of the ‘“‘army’s”’ leader were arrested, and three days 
later the leader himself joined them in jail. Still later they were 
fined $5 apiece and sentenced to twenty days in jail, for ‘‘ treading 


Inte! national Newsreel photograph 


STRONGLY TEMPTED, HE CONFESSES, TO RECRUIT A NEW “‘COXEY’S ARMY” 


Mr. Coxey is seen at the right of the picture, questioning one of a line of New York’s unemployed. 


on the turf or grass and destroying shrubbery.’’ Thus, in 1894, 
with the brief imprisonment of its chief, came to an end the 
famous march of Coxéy’s army of the unemployed, which had 
started from Massillon, Ohio. And to-day? Well, the “general,” 
in the words of a New York Evening Post editorial, is ‘the same 
Coxey,”’ ‘‘supporting,”’ the editorial continues, ‘‘the cause of the 
unemployed as zealously as when he made his famous march.” 
His public life has reached another high point (altho not as high 
as that of 794) and he has been supplying good copy to the re- 


porters. But he has appeared less in the papers since spring 
has eased the jobless. While in New York, we are told by 
The Times: 


He spoke of his intention to lead a nation-wide movement to 
‘‘ynhorse the coupon clippers” back of the Government. | He 
charged that the press all over the country was ‘“soft-pedaling”’ 
the fact that a business depression exists. He said he intended 
to go to Washington, altho not at the head of an “army” this 
time, to urge again the passage of a bill first proposed in 1893, to 
enable the Government to print large quantities of money to be 
loaned to the various States and counties on the security of non- 
‘interest-bearing bonds. This money would then, according to 
Coxey’s plan, be used to give work to large numbers of men whose 
efforts would eventually enable the paying off of the principal of 


the bonds. 


A little later he was in Washington again, but without an 
‘“‘army.”? There, according to The Evening Star of that city, he 
predicted that unemployment might result in another march 
like that of thirty-four years ago. At the capitol, in the interests 


of certain legislation, he talked freely. 
Evening Star: 


We read on in The 


“Tf Congress is not inclined to help, I’m going to let the people 
know it,” he said determinedly, adding that there are now 5,000,- 
000 unemployed in the United States compared to the 3,000,000 
that existed in 1894. He has completed a tour of the eastern 
and southwestern sections of the country, investigating labor 
conditions and addressing farmers. 

The Federal Reserve System has caused two depressions, he 
charged, one in 1920 and the present one, which will continue 
until 1931, as credits will not be expanded until then. The great 
banks dictate to the Federal Reserve banks, and the ‘‘member 
banks are catspaws to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire,” he 
insisted. 


It was also in Washington that 
he made the move which added 
vividness to the prospect of a 
new Coxey’s army. In the Wash- 
ington Post we are told that: 


He invited hobo delegates to 
the National Unemployment Con- 
ference, to form the army, and 
declared that he would be their 
leader. The hobos announced 
that they would mobilize here. 


A date, even, was set, and, 
the New York Evening Post con- 
tinues that the repetition of the 
march was ‘‘staved off” only 
because: 


He promised the unemployed 
that he would go personally to 
the capital to represent their 
interests. A bill has now been 
introduced at his request which 
would make available “legal 
tender money without interest, 
secured by community non-in- 
terest-bearing twenty-five-year 
bonds.”’ The total of this new 
issue is not stated, but it would be 
used for public improvements 
and the employment of the un- 
employed. 


You will see, said Howard Erickson in the Omaha World- 
Herald, that tho it is nearly thirty-four years since he led his 
bedraggled hosts across the land, ‘‘General’’ Coxey is far from 
being a dead duck or a mere forgotten notable of long ago. In 
fact, he is just as good copy for the time as when correspondents 
sent out 20,000 words in dispatches to newspapers all over the 
country the day his army moved out of Massillon for Washing- 


ton. As for the man himself, we learn as we proceed: 


The ‘‘general”’ is an affable gentleman, who far from looks his 
age of seventy-three. He is drest like a business man, which, as 
the owner of a stone quarry, he is. A stand-up collar and silver- 
rimmed spectacles give him an old-fashioned appearance. He 
still has a head of thick hair, tho it is gray, and his face shows 
few wrinkles. His eyes are the eyes of a dreamer rather than of 
the man of action, the eyes of an enthusiast who sees through 
what he considers a world of injustice to Utopia—a Utopia to be 
reached by following his directions. 


As for the idea which has been the Coxey mainspring from 
1894 until 1928, Mr. Erickson tells us: 


His idea is money at cost—money without interest. ‘‘In- 
terest,’ he exclaims, ‘‘is a crime and must be abolished.” 
How do it? Simplicity itself, take it from Coxey. Have the 


States give non-interest-bearing bonds to the National Govern- 
ment and have the National Government coin money for them. 
The money would be issued through community banks and 
would be legal tender for all purposes. The money could be 
borrowed without interest with only a service charge of one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

A man who wants to build a house could borrow five thousand 
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SESSION of the 
New Devices 
Committee of Gen- 
eral Motors. Thou- 
sands of inventions 
and suggestions are 
submitted to the 
-areful consideration 
of this Committee 
every year. They 
come from every 
state in the Union and 
every country in the 
world. 


AN OPEN 


TO NEW 


HERE are more than 1,000 engineers in General 

Motors; and more than twenty years of specialized 
experience lie behind the engineering staffs responsible for 
Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet and Fisher Bodies. It is natural that important 
inventions and improvements are developed inside the 
organization itself. 


But thousands of alert intelligences all over the world 
are busy with thoughts about automobiles, and to any one 
of them an idea may come that is well worth while. 


So General Motors has its New Devices Committee 
_which meets at frequent periods. It includes the head of 
the Patent Department, the directors of the Research 
Laboratories and Proving Ground and engineering repre- 
sentatives of the car divisions. 


Out of the thousands of ideas and suggestions laid before : 


it every year, relatively few can be finally adopted. General 
Motors cars must be built for service in Siberia as well as 
in American cities, and amid the rarefied air of mountain 
peaks as well as on the burning sands of deserts. Many 
ideas that appear practical under local conditions fall 
down before the requirements of universal use. Many 
suggestions, of course, have been previously considered 
and found impracticable. 


Though the percentage of usable ideas is small, the 
Committee meets always with enthusiasm. It is part of 
the machinery of constant improvement in General 
Motors. So long as this spirit of improvement persists, an 
organization must keep growing; for, however old it may 
be in years, it will be always youthful in mind, 
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MIND 
IDEAS 


“* Acar for every purse ana purpose” 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDsSMOBILE 
OAKLAND 
Buick 
LaSALLe 


; CaDILLAc 
All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL Morors TRucks 
YELLOW Caps AND COACHES 


= 4 ° 


FRIGIDAIRE 
The Electric Refrigerator 
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Detco-LicuT 
Electric Plants 


. . e 


Delco-Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment: Harrison Radiators, Delco- 
Remy Lovejoy Shock Absorbers 
Jacox Steering Gears-A C Spark 
Plugs . A C Speedometers. AC 
Oil Filters . New Departure Ball 
Bearings - Jaxon Rims, Wheels 
and Tire Carriers - Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin Differentials - Hyatt 
Roller Bearings - Inland Steering 
Wheels: Klaxon Horns 


General Motors passenger cars, 
Frigidaire, the electric refriger- 
ator and Delco- Light electric 
plants may be purchased on the 
standard low-cost GMAC Time 
Payment Plan 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family 
Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 
8.30 Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 
30 other stations associated with N. B. C. 


MOTORS 
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Just notice the fine skins 
of men who use 
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Williams 


You can’t 
lose this cap! 


The Cream that 
leaves FAckEs 


ore tet PULe 
.... uncolored 
. .. . Super mild 


Williams Shaving Cream 
has a background of 88 years 
of study to find what’s best 
for beard and skin. 


No man can be sure he’s 
found complete shaving sat- 
isfaction, during and after, 
until he’s tried it. 

Remember that! 


It makes shaving a cheer- 
ful job. It leaves Faces Fit! 


The drug clerk: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
sometimes they change . . . but 
they all come back to Williams”’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN.—MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Next time say 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


please!” 


Then—a dashof AQUA VELVA. Made 
for after-shaving. Keeps the face Fit all day. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


dollars for the purpose. And he could pay 
the principal back in twenty-five yearly 
instalments. In the same way the people 
could finance road building, railroad 
projects, ete. 

Such was Coxey’s idea in the nineties and 
such it is to-day. 


Inspired by such an idea, the “general”’ 
was foreed to learn. the most effective 
way of championing it. Says the Omaha 
writer: 


Tho he couldn’t speak in public until 
forced to do so by the exigencies of his 
march to Washington he is to-day an orator 
equipped with all the eloquence and tricks 
of the trade. He can captivate a throng 
as easily as he can hold a lone auditor in a 
hotel lobby. 

He has talked to all sorts of gatherings, 
workingmen employed or unemployed, 
farmers, trade conventions. Once he 
addrest a chamber of commerce. In South 
Bend, Indiana, the general met a man who 
greeted him with a shout, ‘‘General Coxey! 
Don’t you remember me?” Well, the 
“general” did in a minute. The man was 
the erstwhile telegraph operator in the 
Western Union office at Massillon and he 
had sent out a raft of dispatches when 
Coxey’s army set off for Washington. The 
operator had risen in the world since then, 
was manager of the Western Union office 
at South Bend and a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

So pleased was he at meeting the ‘‘gen- 
eral’’ again that he invited him to address 
the chamber. Well, it wasn’t every day 
Coxey had a chance to address a chamber 
of commerce, and he preached once again, 
as he had a thousand times before, the 
crime of interest. There were a number of 
bankers among his hearers, and an interest- 
ing time was had by all, including the 
orator. 

Audiences are not always so easy for 
him to get. Now that the farmers aren’t 
doing so well he is giving them special 
attention, horning in on their conventions 
and such when he can. He was in Omaha 
five days during the meeting of the Ne- 
braska Farm federation. He made one 
address and spent the rest of the time at 
his hotel waiting to appear further on the 
program as often as the delegates would 
clamor for him. But there was little 
clamor, no eall for an encore. The con- 
vention was too busy with other matters. 


He has talked not alone to obscure people 
singly and en masse, but to the mighty and 
rich of the earth. Tho the Washington 
police didn’t allow him to arrange the 
itinerary of his big parade so he could go 
past the White House and hail Grover 
Cleveland, he has talked to more than one 
President in the executive mansion in later 
days. For example: 


“You're right, Coxey,’’ Warren G. Har- 
ding assured the general, maybe to get rid of 
him. ‘‘You’ve got to educate the people,” 
the ‘‘Great Teddy” countered when Coxey 
submitted his plan. Henry Ford lent an 
attentive ear and found much to agree with 
in Coxey’s talk and would willingly have 
heard more if he hadn’t had to attend a 
meeting of his board of directors just then. 

Coxey has had numerous bills embodying 


his ideas introduced in Congress, but the 
bills never got anywhere. A proposal to 
amend the Constitution by means of the 
initiative and referendum suffered a like 
fate. . 

When the Federal reserve bank system 
was before Congress he had a pretty hard 
time getting his ideas before the Con- 
eressional currency committees. How much 
time he spent cooling his heels waiting to 
be called, nobody knows. 

Smart Congressmen and Senators tried 
to make game of him, but they met their 
match. He was telling the House banking 
and currency committee about his idea for 
lending money at cost when Representa- 
tive Strong (Rep., Kans.) interrupted with 
a wink at his colleagues: 

‘How will I get any of this money?” 

“Tt will be pretty tough for you, Con- 


egressman,’’ responded Coxey. ‘‘You will 
have to work for it.” 
A smile ran around the table. Coxey 


had drawn the first blood. But the Kan- 
san wasn’t stopt. 


“Well, suppose I get some of this money - 


and I don’t make the payments?”’ ; 

‘“They would foreclose on you the same 
as they do now.” 

‘‘Suppose I get sick and I can’t meet 
my payments?” 

“Then you will become a public charge, 
just as you are now,” retorted Coxey, and 
the committee-room burst into a roar of 
laughter. 


Tho he lost his fight to have his financial 
system adopted in place of the reserve 
bank plan he did not give up and went to 
Harding just before the inauguration of 
the ‘‘man of normaley,’’ and we learn: 


Coxey admits the situation was difficult, 
for, as he puts it, the invisible government 
first became visible with the Harding 
Administration. 

But Harding was a good fellow and not 
only gave Coxey more than one audience 
when he couldn’t help himself, but per- 
mitted him to submit fourteen proposals. 
The foremost of these fourteen points, you 
may be sure, dealt with money matters. 
But the President-elect didn’t know any- 
thing about currency affairs, he confessed, 
and he was going to have an expert look 
after them. And he would refer Coxey’s 
monetary ideas to him. And in due time 
it came into the hands of President Har- 
ding’s expert, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. At least Coxey learned later on 
inquiry from an aid of Mr. Mellon that the 
said idea had been found unavailable. 

Well, Coxey didn’t get a great deal 
farther with the rest of his proposals 
except the one that requested the pardon 
of EKugene V. Debs from prison. Debs 
got out and ‘‘General’’ Coxey thinks he 
had a hand in getting him out. At any 
rate, when he later told Debs of his efforts 
for his freedom, Debs rejoined with thanks 
and the offer, “‘If you ever get locked up 
I'll do as much for you, Coxey.”’ 

Prohibition the ‘‘general”’ thinks a worse 
crime than interest. A few years ago, 
while talking to a New York reporter, he 
proposed nothing less than the repeal of the 
Highteenth Amendment by means of the 
initiative and referendum. The reporter 
listened with attention, punctuated by a 
question or two, and slipt away. A few 
hours later Coxey read on the front page 
of a newspaper that the reporter had 
nominated him for President on a platform 
of repealing Prohibition through a popular 
referendum. This was the only time the 
“general”? was ever nominated for Presi- 
dent. 
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looking job from the start. 
It weathers very slowly. 
And you can figure upon 
an average of 5 years be- 
fore repainting. 

This is very important 
in this age of beauty, when 
even the outside of the 
home is made brilliant 
with color. 

So there’s your answer. 
A cheap-looking, “cheap” 
paint finish costs you prac- 
tically the same as SWP 
to start with. And it costs 
you two and a half times 
as much for repainting. 

In other words, “cheap” paint is 
the most expensive paint you can use. 


The “Master Touch” 


Even among first-rate paints SWP 
is outstanding. That is because there 
is one element in every gallon of 
SW P—the vital element—which can- 
not be imitated or duplicated. 

It is the “Master Touch” —that 
spark of genius—which makes such 
scientific giants as Edison, Marconi, 
Burbank, and others loom up above 
all others in their respective fields. 

The scientific men at the head of 
the great Sherwin-Williams labora- 
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Many up-to-date painters use and en- 
dorse fine old SW P House Paint. They 
tell us that its equal in smoothness, 
covering, hiding and durability cannot 
possibly be produced by hand mixing. 


PRODUCTS_ 


PREPARED PAINT AT ITS BEST 


tories are blessed with this Master 
Touch. ey 


Their genius shows in the su- 
perfine raw materials made by 
Sherwin-Williams—in the delicate, 
scientific balancing of ingredients 
—in the beautiful weather-proof 
colors—in the great power-driven 
mills that grind and mix SWP 
to creamy-smooth texture—in the 
critical checking and rechecking 
that follows each step in the 
process. 

No “cheap” paint maker even 
attempts such perfection. Even 
the most skillful cannot duplicate 


" 


the Master Touch. It is 
purely Sherwin-Williams. 


Trade-mark 
registered 


See “Paint 
Headquarters” and 
save money 


Before you start any paint- 
ing, varnishing, lacquering 
or enameling job, remem- 
ber this: No “cheap” paint 
product of any kind is ever 
economical. 

See your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, who has 
the famous Household 
Painting Guide. He is the 


recognized “Paint Headquarters” in 
your locality. Get his advice. 


If you want the name of a painter 
who will finish your home in SWP 


House Paint, write us. 


We will also send you advice on 
color schemes, for inside or outside, 
literature on any paint, varnish, 
lacquer or enamel, or a copy of the 
famous Sherwin-Williams Household 
Painting Guide, upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO, 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 


in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Sone. is it? Then give it 
another chance with Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s favorite blend. Watch 
it get milder and milder. Sir 
Walter is a mixture of choice 
tobaccos, mellowed to a sur- 
passing mildness and wrapped 
in gold foil to keep its fresh 
fragrance intact. You'll enjoy 
every puff —and so will the 
innocent bystander. 


LIMITED OFFER 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept.D, Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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TO RESCUE A DEITY OF BRAZILIAN INDIANS 


N the door of a crude wigwam in the 

Brazilian jungle sits a white man with 
two other white men near by. Other wig- 
wams are scattered about. Indian women 
crouch over the fires, roasting monkeys or 
what not; the men are off hunting, or 
practising archery with hornets’ nests for 
targets. The white men are under the 
ceaseless surveillance of a band of girls. 
And what can they do? Try a violent 
escape? They can no more get away than 
a mouse can escape a cat, for the Brazilian 
Indians guard their gods closely, and to 
them these white men are gods. The 
whites can only be patient, accept worship, 
and hope. Thus Francis Gow Smith, 
writing in Popular Science Monthly, pic- 
tures what seems to him the probable fate 
of Col. P. H. Faweett, the British explorer, 
his son, Jack, and his friend, Raleigh Rim- 
mell, who have been lost in the South 
American wilderness for some three years. 
Mr. Smith writes with some authority, 
for he is an explorer himself and has suf- 
fered a similar captivity. The lost trio 
are being sought by still another explorer, 
Commander George M. Dyott. Before he 
started on this expedition, which he be- 
lieved would lead him to the remains of 
a lost civilization, Colonel Faweett an- 
nounced that he would aid himself by play- 
ing on the superstitions of the natives. He 
would convince them, by his guns, survey- 
ing and other equipment, 
that he had supernatural powers. But 
Mr. Smith believes that he erred in this, 
and that the natives, wishing to keep such 
powerful ‘‘divinities”’ with them, made the 
party captive. In the Dyott expedition, 
the writer points a parallel to Stanley’s 
search for Livingstone, and then tells us 
something of the lost man and his would-be 
rescuer: 


instruments, 


After a life dedicated chiefly to South 
American exploration—as _ Livingstone’s 
was dedicated to discoveries in Africa— 
Colonel Fawcett undertook, three years 
ago, to survey and map the least-known 
fastnesses of Matto Grosso. At the age of 
fifty-eight, accompanied only by his son 
Jack and one other white companion, he 
plunged northward from Cuyaba into the 
wilderness—and he has not been heard of 
since, except through romantic rumors that 
only increase the mystery of his disap- 
pearance. 

Commander Dyott is a fellow English- 
man who has already made two spectacular 
trips through the heart of South America— 
one over the Andes from the Pacific and 
down the Amazon; the other last year along 
Roosevelt’s trail and down the River of 
Doubt. But this time Commander Dyott, 
financed as Stanley was by American ecap- 
ital, must penetrate a gloomy wilderness 
more forbidding than he has formerly 
traversed, and even less known than Africa 
was when it swallowed up Livingstone; and 
Dyott in Brazil will have no such clues as 
helped Stanley on his historic quest. 

The name of Henry M. Stanley fifty 
years ago was a synonym for daring ad- 
venture. After exploits on both sides in 
the Civil War, he was commissioned by 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York 


Herald to find Dr. Livingstone, who in 1865 — 


had set out to discover the long-sought 
sources of the Nile, and for nearly seven 
years had not been heard of. 


Stanley, leading 200 men inland from — 


Zanzibar through the densest of African 
jungles, soon began to get word from the 
natives of a strange, bearded white man 
lying ill and helpless at the slave-trading 
town of Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. And 
there, on November 10, 1871, Stanley, 
exhausted by his eight months of hardship, 
had no words to greet the venerable mis- 
sionary but these, ‘‘Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?’’—which still echo in the pages of 
history. 

But Commander Dyott is faced by the 
apparently insurmountable task of locating 


three solitary exiles somewhere in 350,000 — 


square miles of trackless jungle—which 


Colonel Faweett called the last great blind — 


spot on the habitable globe. 
in extent than the combined States of 


Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and 


Michigan. Native frontiersmen fear to 
cross its fringes, beyond which roam per- 
haps half a million naked Indians, some 


It is greater — 


of whom have never outgrown the stone 


age. 

It is true that Colonel Fawcett has been 
for years at home in just such country. 
A British artillery officer who served during 


his youth in Ceylon, Malta, China, and - 


Morocco, he was lent by his Government in 


1906 to Bolivia to act as boundary commis- 


sioner. Having helped clear up the dis- 
puted line between Bolivia and Peru, he 
gave himself up to Brazilian exploration 
until the World War, in which he brilliantly 
commanded a brigade of field artillery. 

In 1925, backed by American newspapers 
and the British Royal Geographical 
Society, he plunged on his present venture 
with only his son Jack and one friend, 
Raleigh Rimmell, to accompany him. 

Besides mapping unknown territories in 
the neighborhood of the Paranatinga and 
Tapajos Rivers, his plan was to seek the 
remains of an ancient civilization, antedat- 
ing Egypt’s. But Brazilians in Matto 
Grosso who were among the last to discuss 
his plans with him tell me, and I believe 
that the Colonel’s real intention was, to 
discover the fabulously rich lost Gold Mine 
of the Martyrs—unworked for two cen- 
turies since its early Portuguese discoverers 
were murdered by their Indian slaves— 
which is supposed to be somewhere north 
of the River of Death, between the Xingu 
and the Araguaya. , 

Now in the late spring of 1925, Colonel 
Fawcett sent back by messenger his last 
report, and it showed him veering toward 
that region. In a month’s arduous travel 
northward from Cuyaba, he had reached 
the domain of the Bakairi Indians. His 
two native camaradas, dreading the say- 
ages ahead, were about to leave him. 
Raleigh Rimmell was infected from an 
insect sting, and the pack-train of fourteen 
unruly animals was causing infinite trouble. 

Since then, nearly three years of utter 
silence. And as Commander Dyott sets 
out, the question arises whether Colonel 
Faweett is still alive. 

From his last letters the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s experts deduce that the 
explorer had altered his originally an- 
nounced plans and, having reached the Rio 
Sao Manoel, tributary of the Tapajos, was 
swinging northeastward. It seems certain 
that he had hit on the plan of traveling 
overland, south of the tenth parallel, along 
a route that would have brought him to the 
Araguaya River. And this route would 
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Five chassis—sixes and eights—pri 
ranging from $860 to $2485. Tlscereeed 
is aoe 629, 5-passenger Sedan, with 4- 
speed transmission (standard gear shift 
$1985. All prices f. o. b. Deeoie at 


mn invitation 
Lo fine Gar buyers 


We cordially invite you to drive one 
of the Graham-Paige sixes equipped 
with four speeds forward. You will 
find nothing new to learn; the gear 
shift is standard. But there is a real 
difference in performance—in traffic, 
on the open road, and up steep grades. 
And we want you. to appreciate, and 
to enjoy, this difference. 


One of the principles on which this business is founded is 
that Graham-Paige owners shall be served by distributors 
and dealers who possess Character, Capability, and 
Capital. Illustrated is the home of the Boston branch, the 
Graham-Paige Company of New England. 
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Serve Welch’s for breakfast well chilled, : 


At the 
Waldorf-Astoria 


for 


Breakfast 


“In the Fifth Avenue dining room 
of the Waldorf in New York,” 
says a widely-traveled woman, “I 
first tasted Welch’s Grape Juice for 
breakfast. 


“Now we have Welch’s for our 
breakfast fruit course often at home. 
It’s so delicious and so convenient 
—all squeezed and ready to serve.” 


Because Welch’s is pure fruit 
juice, it is healthful. It gives you 
the valuable laxative properties, 
mineral salts, vitamins that you ex- 
pect of a fresh fruit. _ 

It is so pure and rich in delicious 
Concord grape flavor that you can 
serve it straight, blended or diluted. 
Recipes are on every label. 


Free—Book of Fruit Drinks—recipes 
and occasions to serve them. Send a 
postcard to The Welch Grape Juice 
Co., D-85, Westfield, N. Y. In Canada 
—St. Catharines, Ont. 


WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s 
0 other grape juice will do 


take him directly through the traditional 
region of the Martyrs’ Gold Mine. 


And now Mr. Smith resumes his specu- 
ulations as to where Colonel Faweett and 
his companions are, what they are doing, 
and how they will be rescued: 


I could describe their daily life in detail, 
for I was for a short time a similar captive- 
guest among the Carajas, on the Island of 
Bananal. The Araguaya River flowed by 
the village, and offered escape to the Ama- 
zon. In the wilderness north of the River 
of Death, Colonel Faweett has no such 
opportunity. 

But now let’s look ahead a few months. 
One morning as Colonel Fawcett wanders 
about the village, he notices suddenly an 
alert restlessness among the Indians. Their 
wonderfully sensitive ears have caught a 
distant drone, faint but increasing, which 
in another moment he himself hears. The 
Indians perceive a monstrous white bird 
swooping low over the tree tops and sing- 
ing a terrible song. 

Instantly, with cries of abject horror, the 
entire population of the village flees into 
the fastnesses of the jungle. Fawcett and 
his companions, left unguarded, rush to 
a clearing, in a wild demonstration to 
catch the eye of the circling airman. Or, 
if there is no clearing, they raise smoke 
signals through the foliage. Commander 
Dyott’s airplane has found them. 

And I can imagine Dyott striding up and 
paraphrasing Stanley’s words: 

“Colonel Faweett, I presume?”’ 


MEXICO’S LATEST MIRACLE MAN 


PINK shirt, so goes the apocryphal 

story in Mexico City, adorns the back 
of President Calles. It was in the course 
of an official tour, the story continues, that 
the President visited, out of curiosity, 
Fidencio Constantino, EK] Nifio, to see 
what manner of man had by his reputed 
faith cures gathered about him a colony of 
25,000. When the President was inside 
the ‘‘healer’s’”’ hut, El Nifio closed the 
door, according to James Grey, writing in 
the New York Sun, and said, ‘‘Sefior, 
I shall offer neither bite nor sup, lest it be 
said at any time that I have poisoned him 
who has so many enemies, yet whose worst 
enemy isrheumatism. Wear this camisa, if 
you will. It will bring you bueno.’ Hence 
the legend of the President’s pink shirt. 
Only a short time ago the twenty-nine- 
year-old Fidencio was unknown, but his 
reputation began to spread, and his 25,000 
began to congregate from Vera Cruz, 
Torreon, San Luis Potosi, and even far-off 
Yueatan. Not only that, we read: 


One meets Americans from Laredo and 
Houston, and points in Texas, and hears of 
a New Yorker or Brooklynite, cured of 
some long-borne ailment, who, in gratitude, 
left $1,500 at the tree outside the healer’s 
door. The healer never touches money. 
Limousines and touring cars are parked 
among the cactus and the stunted maguey, 
and moving picture men have brought their 


cameras to catch the blind man opening 
his eyes to see, or the lame throwing away 
his crutches as he comes from the hovel, 
above which flutters the Mexican flag. 

Undoubtedly there are cures, as also 
undoubtedly there are thousands who go 
away to-day to take their place in the line 
again to-morrow, and many to-morrows, 
filled with pathetic hope that the magic 
will work for them this time and the mir- 
acle be done. And the greater miracle will 
be that these thousands of sufferers and 
their friends living huddled under tents or 
in the open without sanitation, drainage 
or food supply do not communicate diseases 
already among them, or generate others 
more deadly. 

Fidencio’s magic is probably a sort of 
hypnotism. The patient is placed in.a rope 
swing attached to a tree outside his hut and 
sways there as the wizard croons a dialect 
or Indian song. Or else El Nifio, the young 
man, as they call him, will sit at his door 
as the suppliants pass by and _ scatter 
among them a handful of maize, the grains 
of which they pick up with varying benefit. 

Medical men throughout Mexico have 
ealled the Government’s attention to El 
Nifio as a charlatan, and to the afflicted 
crowds as the channel of ever-spreading 


disease. But the National or Federal 
Government has other things to do. 
Hygiene is the least of its worries. Yet it 


keeps agents here to list the names of vis- 
itors as they arrive, and to list also the 
names of the increasing number who go to 
lie forever in the rows of graves out on the 


plain under the blue-tipped mountain, and 


to keep order among the living, as far as 
order is needed in a crowd, whose only 
object is healing and health, and for whom 
money or its possession is so useless that 
a purse dropt on the sand will remain 
untouched. 

Food is a minor consideration where such 
a state of exaltation exists, yet the railway 
tank-cars supply water, and the more vig- 
orous come as best they can to carry it 
away in jars or kettles on their heads; and 
freight-cars bring in oranges and beans and 
flour or corn. There was even a young 
steer tethered to a car, as we went by; it 
was obviously intended for slaughter. 

All this, however, is very well in the dry 
season. But what will it be like when the 
rains come? What will life be for the sick 
in the sheds and under the tents and for 
the sound and sane under the lean-to 
mesquite bushes, where now they seek shel- 
ter from the sun in that terra caliente? 
nor does Fidencio seem to know or eare 
about these things. He works at the door 
of his own hut with its stagnant pool, and 
near the weird cactus tree, up which 
crawls day by day the untouched pile of 
gold and currency his grateful patients 
have thrown there; he goes to gather his 
herbs, and he boils his pot of unguents with 
mixed soap and honey, and he ecroons 
earnestly and endlessly mystery words to 
his muted guitar. And they tell you that 
he sings as he heals those he can help. 
whereas he turns in pain silently from the 
hopeless who must surely die. 


But one more word about the episode of 
the pink shirt: 


The President carried the gift to the 
train. It may be somewhere in the Castle 
of Chapultepec. But those who tell the 
story point to President Calles’s renewed 
vigor and say: ‘“‘The pink shirt—why 
not?—Como no?” 

Probably President Calles thinks there 
ae have been more magic in a black 
shirt. 


YOU younger fellows are entitled to make 
a few mistakes, I suppose. It all comes 
under the head of Experience. But I’d 
like to set you straight on the matter of 
smoking-tobacco. It’s too important a 
thing to be put on a hit-or-miss basis. 

So I say to you in all seriousness, go get 
some Prince Albert. Open the tidy red 
tin and drink in that P. A. aroma. Then 


fill your pipe and light up. Let that cool, 
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comforting smoke roll over your tongue. 


Get that taste of the grandest tobacco that 
just ever was. 

You'll find it mild, so that you can 
smoke all you want, from breakfast to 
bedtime. You'll find it mellow and kind 
and long-burning, with a rich, tasty body 
that even an old hand like myself can’t 
You'll know, too, why P.A. 


outsells the others. 


describe. 


DRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, Cc. 
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It’s time 
you got 
squared 
away 


PRINCE ALBERT 


ie 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Here you are — TWO 
full ounces of glorious 


smoking. 


SPORTS «AND +: ATHEETPICS 


NO LONGER “CASEY” NOW, 


HE GREEK PROFESSOR rubbed out his classroom 
announcement concerning the works of Homer and 
substituted the following line: ‘‘Andy Cohen, 5; Rogers 
Hornsby and Boston, 2.’’ This was on the main bulletin board 
in the classic halls of Alabama University, relates Grantland 


po 


Saree by Underwood & Tudsrmoa 1 
CHOOSE, BROTHER, CHOOSE—CHOOSE WITH CARE! 


Andy Cohen leaves nothing to chance, when swatting is the order of the day. 


Rice in the New York Herald Tribune. ‘‘Homer may have 
smitten his bloomin’ lyre,’”’ he adds, ‘‘but when did he figure 
John J. McGraw of the New 
York Giants traded the great Rogers Hornsby to Boston some 
time ago in exchange for Frank Hogan and Jim Welsh, a 
score or so of reminiscent baseball reporters remind us. Then 
what a terrible wail of anger and anguish went up from that 
section of fandom which adheres to the New York Nationals! 
And, later, when it was announced that Andrew Jackson Cohen, 
a rookie from Alabama, would take the mighty ‘‘Rajah’s” 
place at second base, no particular impression was made. Then, 
on a cold day in April, the Giants opened their season at 
home, playing the Boston Braves—the practically unknown 
Cohen facing his famous predecessor in as dramatic a situation 
as has occurred on the diamond in many moons. As to what 
happened in that game, let us return to Mr. Rice’s account: 


in five runs in a single game?” 


It was Andy Cohen, the young Jewish ball player from 
Alabama University, who stept into Hornsby’s job at second 
for the Giants and lifted 30,000 frozen spectators to their 
frostbitten feet at the season’s formal opening by taking full 
charge of a wild attack that beat Boston, 5 to 2. 


IT’S “COHEN AT THE BAT” 


It was Andy Cohen, the Tuscaloosa Terror, who drove in two 
Giant runs, scored two more on his own hook, and covered the 
infield sod of the Polo Grounds, like a ball-playing centipede, to 
send the Giants spinning along to victory through a wind that 
came sweeping down from the Barren Lands with arushand a roar. 

You may have heard of the Cohens and Kellys in the halls 
of the cinema, but it was the Cohen of 
Coogan’s Bluff who took over the pictorial 
lead and kept the crowd from freezing stiffer 
than a Lapland iceberg. 

When Rogers Hornsby came to bat in 
the first inning, 30,000 fans arose upon their 
hind legs and whooped it up for one of the 
greatest ball players that ever lived. They 
cheered him until the rafters began to 
quiver and the well-known welkin was 
ringing like a bell. But when the shades 
of approaching night were mantling the so- 
ealled sward, the echoes bouncing back 
from Coogan’s Bluff carried nothing but 
the name of Cohen as the Crimson Tide 
of Tuscaloosa came sweeping up to the 
banks of the Hudson. 

One old-timer became so excited that he 
stood up near the close of the game and 
began to recite: 


“*And when he cracked another hit 
And left big Hornsby flat, 
Not a rooter in the crowd could doubt 
’"T was Cohen at the bat.’ 


Big baseball reputations are generally 
cumulative. It is not often, 
further made aware, that an unknown 
player so suddenly captures the hearts, 
imaginations and loyalty of thousands of 
eritical fans. Yet this is just what hap- 
pened after Andy’s first appearance. The 
pleasant predicament in which he found 
himself is outlined by James R. Harrison, 
in the New York Times: 


we are 


Between the covers of a book they may 
hoist the great hero to their shoulders and 
march off with him, but it isn’t done in 
professional baseball. Wasn’t done, that 
is, until the enthusiasm and joy of New 
York’s blasé baseball patrons bubbled and 
boiled over and they carried Andy Cohen 
around the Polo Grounds. 

Half-way to the club-house the blushing and protesting hero 
wiggled himself loose and dropt to the ground. But it was 
just another case of leaping from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Andy was worse off than before, for around him were a thou- 
sand frenzied folks, and he couldn’t move a foot in any given 
direction. : 

All the other Giants had fled to the club-house, and there was 
poor Andy, out in the center of the Polo Grounds, surrounded 
by a solid mass of humanity that pushed and hauled and grunted 
—but didn’t move. 

He might have been there yet, might Andy, if Hans Lobert 
and other Giants hadn’t formed an old-fashioned flying wedge 
and battled their way to his rescue and fetched him to the club- 
house. Finally they got him on the club-house steps, and as 
Andy mounted them, panting and rumpled, several thousand 
fans gave the little boy a conqueror’s ovation. 

It was, by far, the greatest demonstration to an individual 
player that we have ever seen—at least, to a player who a year 
ago was an unknown minor leaguer, and had never before set 
foot on the Giants’ home field. 


After this, Second Baseman Cohen ceased to be a local 
figure and became national. ‘‘No new idol was ever given a 
more generous welcome,” commented the Washington Post, 


| 
; 


The, 
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“My long iron 


Were gj SQoty  «. 
~ Mp]; 
eteribleyy “lon 


“Alibi 


( AND AN EXCELLENT WAY TO AVOID IT ) 


ODAY your mashie may be a favorite, to- 
morrow a demon incarnate. Tomorrow you 
may be hitting your long iron shots like a pro. 
The next day, like a duffer. One club—always 
one club ruining your game. But quite frequently, 
not the same club two days running. Is there a 
cure for this trouble so common among golfers? 
Of course, there is nothing that will make 
certain of a golfer’s playing all his shots equally 
well every day. We do know, however, how he 
can get closer to it. 

Look at the clubs pictured at 
the right. Here is a perfect case 
of incompatibility. These clubs 
were never made to get along 
together. They don’t lie alike. 
They don’t feel alike. The cen- 
ters of balance—indicated by the 
dotted line—have no relation 
one to the other. Each club 
requires a little different swing and timing. To 
master all of them, you would have to master 
six different swings. Is it any wonder that the 
mashie may be off one day? The midiron the 
next? Yet these are an average set of golf clubs 
—the kind most golfers carry. 

Compare them with the set of Spalding Kro- 
Flite Irons shown at the right. These clubs are 
so accurately related, and have their weights so 
cleverly distributed, that with your eyes 
closed, you cannot tell which one of the 
clubs you are swinging. And because they 
all haveexactly the same swinging weight, 
your swing and timing are exactly the 
same for all of them. A practice swing 
with one is a practice swing for every 


© 1928, A. G. S. & B. 


club in the set. Note, too, that the line drawn 
through the centers of balance parallels the tops 
of the shafts. This is an exact relationship. 

And these Kro-Flite clubs have an exact 
relationship of lie to lie. The graduation of pitch 
from blade to blade is exact. Even the torsion 
and resilience of the shafts are matched. Doesn’t 
itstand to reasonthat, with suchasetof clubs,a 
player has afar better chanceof playing a uniform 
game than with theill-mated clubs shown above? 

Spalding has also planned the distribution of 
metal in these irons so that the “‘sweet spot’’ 
comes in exactly the same place on every club 
face. This is the one spot that gives greatest 
distance and sweetest feel to the shot—and 
Spalding has marked it for you to see, right in 
the steel! 

A word about that steel, too—it is a marvelous 
mild steel. You may hear it said that a hard, 
brittle steel is better for aclub-head. The answer 
to that is that there isn’t a prominent golf star 
at home or abroad who owns clubs with hard 
steel heads—they all know that hard steel pre- 
vents that delicacy of control which is essential 
to championship golf. 

Spalding originated and patented this idea of 
matching golf clubs—both irons and woods. 
And because these clubs are patented, their fea- 
tures cannot be imitated. Spalding also orig- 
inated the idea of giving you two ways 
to buy them. 


Buy one club at a time if you wish 
Take your choice—buy either the famous 


KRO 


GOLF 


Registered Sets— 
Sold in sets only. 


= 
i 
( CLUBS 


Related Clubs— 
Sold one ata time. 


Spalding Registered clubs, which are sold in 


sets only, or build up a set, one or two clubs at 
a time, by getting the Kro-Flite Related drons, 
which are sold individually. 


Kro-Flite Related Irons come in three weights, 


and are indexed by one (4), two Cg 4), and 
three gy ¢ 4g) crows. Theclubsin each group, 


ot weight, are accurately related in pitch, lie, 


_balance and feel. You can build up a perfectly 


related set of clubs—from driving-iron to 
mashie-niblick, simply by selecting clubs of the 
same index—whether you buy them all at once 
of one club at a time. Kro-Flite Related Irons 
are $6.50 each. 


The Spalding Registered Kro-Flite sets of 
woods and irons were the first matched sets ever 


. Offered to golfers. These clubs are never sold 


individually. The set of six perfectly matched 
irons is $50. The Wood Set, consisting of twin 
driver and brassie, is $30. Spoon to match is $15. 
A complete record of every Registered club is 
kept by Spalding, so that exact duplication is 
possible at any time. Should a Registered club 
be lost or broken, simply send your set number 
and club number to Spalding and an identical 
club can be made for you. 


Let your professional outfit you—either one 
at a time with Kro-Flite Related Clubs, or all 
at once with a Registered Kro-Flite set. Spalding 
dealers also carry these clubs, and of course all 
Spalding stores. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE GOLF BOOKLET, 
entitled ‘‘Your Game Begins Before You Start 
to Play’’. Address A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


‘ Dept. D.-5, 105 Nassau Street, New York City. 
9 
FLITE 


5 
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ANOTHER MEMBER 
OF THE TELEPHONE 
FAMILY = « «© 2 


ANY a radio set has found a new 
and richer voice in the golden- 
throated Western Electric loud speaker. 
Produced by the world’s foremost experts 
in sound transmission — Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the Western Electric 
Company—this loud speaker is responsive 
both to low bass notes and high treble, re- 
producing them with fulness of tone and 
absolute fidelity. 


The same engineering skill which devel- 
oped the telephone has thus removed a 
serious shortcoming in radio loud speakers. 


Here again the name Western Electric 
is an assurance of mechanical and electrical 
reliability—whether on loud speaker or on 
telephone; microphone; public address sys- 
tem; music reproducer; the orthophonic 
horn and electrical recording for the pho- 
nograph; audiometer; audiphone and ‘the 
talking moving picture. As manufacturers 

of the nation’s telephones, this Com- 

pany is applying the skill thus 
gained to making a widening 
range of communica- 
tion apparatus. 


Purchasers Manufacturers Distributors 


SINCE 
1882 


BELL SYSTEM 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


adding later, ‘‘Here’s hoping that he will | 
make good.”’ This was typical of expres- 
sions of opinion in other journals through- — 
out the country. But Cohen is not the 
only colorful and more than promising 
player in the Giants’ line-up. There is 
Hogan, who figured in the Hornsby trade, 
and whose presence causes Homer Thorne 
to remark in the New York Evening Post 
that ‘‘John J. MeGraw’s baseball version 
of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ is a_ box-office 
success,”’ continuing: 


The ftirst-nighters who attended the 
Broadway début of Abie and his Irish Rose, 
saw a lithe Jewish lad from the University 
of Alabama campus and a young good- 
natured Irishman from Somerville, Mass., 
play the leading réles in a melodramatic — 
and entertaining production in nine scenes. 

The plot deals with the hand of Miss 
Pennant, blond daughter of Commissioner 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis of Chicago. 
John J. McGraw, producer and manager 
of the play, has gathered together an all- 
star cast of performers, and with this com- 
pact unit he hopes to take Miss Pennant 
to the World Series in October. 

“Andy” Cohen as ‘‘Abie,”’ and ‘‘Shanty” 
Hogan, as his ‘‘Irish Rose,” played an all- 
important part in MeGraw’s opening 
advances to the lady in question. The’ 
successor to the great Rogers Hornsby 
played a difficult réle in sparkling fashion, 
and his work brought forth plaudits from 
the same throngs who only a short time 
ago talked of boycotting the Polo Grounds 
as a protest to the Hornsby deal. 

Not since Johnny Rawlings made that 
remarkable stop of a grounder from the 
bat of ‘‘Home Run” Baker, which was 
the concluding feature of the World Series 
of 1921, has such a demonstration been 
staged at the Polo Grounds as was enacted 
when Cohen threw out Burrus for the final 
putout of the game. 


But sometimes ability is not the only 
reason for a player’s presence on a team, 
it is hinted in this connection. New York 
has many Jewish residents marked by 
racial loyalty and sufficient means to go to 
baseball games. W. O. McGeehan, who 
has a habit of going more deeply than is 
usual into those phases of sports which 
seldom get in the papers, has this to say 
in his Herald Tribune column: 


One of the dreams of Mr. John Joseph 
McGraw, the showman, seems to be 
realized. Ten years ago Mr. McGraw, 
who has a genius for interpreting the moods 
of his customers, used to sigh: ‘‘If I could 
only find one Jewish baseball player who 
could make the big time, I would not 
grudge any other team whatever counter 
attraction they might have for New York.” 

Whenever ivory-hunters would report a 
likely looking Jewish prospect, the eyes of 
Mr. McGraw would light with interest, 
and he would place the prospect under the 
microscope. Once, a few years ago, Mr. 
McGraw felt that at last he had found a 
specimen of rare ivory in one Moe Solomon. 
Moe made one brief appearance, and 
connected for a hit, but subsequently he 
showed defects which caused Mr. McGraw 
to turn him back to the minors. ; 


“Tf there only was a baseball player 
named Cohen,” Mr. McGraw used to muse. 
He had his scouts go over the Manhattan 
Cohens, the Brooklyn Cohens, and the 
Bronx Cohens, and that required expert 
census-takers as well as baseball scouts. 
But, tho practically all of the Cohens 
of Greater New York were called, none was 
chosen. It remained for the Cohens of 
Alabama to produce the man for Mr. 
McGraw. Alabama, which cast twenty- 
four votes for Oscar W. Underwood, east 
one vote for John J. McGraw; but it 
was a Cohen, and the Giants are confident 
that it will carry the pennant race for them, 
not to mention a landslide in the matter of 
vate receipts. 

In the first burst of enthusiasm, Mr. 
McGraw is around declaring that he would 
not trade Cohen for Babe Ruth, a couple 
of Gehrigs, and a straight flush of Hornsbys. 
If young Cohen follows through on his 
début, he will be something more than a 
vate attraction. 

Probably the most graceful tribute paid 
to Cohen on the opening day was paid by 
Mr. Harry M. Stevens, caterer-veneral to 
all outdoors. Mr. Stevens summoned the 
corps of white-uniformed venders into the 
private office. ‘‘Hereafter, young men,” 
he said, ‘‘ you are no longer selling ice-cream 
cones. In the Polo Grounds these will be 
known as ice-cream cohens from this 
day on.” 

Mr. Charles A. Stoneham, president of 
the Giants and originator of the plan to 
decorate Coogan’s Bluff in the rear of the 
Polo Grounds with bas-reliefs depicting the 
progress of the national pastime, has an 
even more startling plan. He will go 
before the Board of Aldermen with a peti- 
tion to have the name of that eminence 
shanged to Cohen's Bluff. It is expected 
that the petition will be signed by the 
Cohens of the Bronx, Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 

Naturally, the triumph of Cohen will 
Jemand a new song. Mr. McGraw, who 
frequently sits in at the Lambs, where 
many song-writers appear from time to 
time to talk over their business, has picked 
up some of the knack of originating songs. 
He has the first words of the new ballad, 
which are ‘‘Slide, Cohen, Slide!” Of 
sourse, there is something reminiscent 
ubout this line, but then nearly all the 
words and music of the popular songs of the 
Jay are more or less reminiscent. 

“Tt is a job for George M. Cohan or 
Irving Berlin,’ Mr. McGraw thinks. As 
yet neither of these artists has been ap- 
proached, for there is an even more ambi- 
tious project on hand to get Cohen into 
music right. You will remember that 
Mayor James J. Walker once was a song- 
writer, and made a very good living at it, 
which he was forced to give up because of 
wn overwhelming demand. 

Naturally, James J. Walker himself is 
the man to write and orchestrate the new 
riumphant anthem of the Giants. Already 
you can hear them singing jt: 

“Slide, Cohen, Slide!”’ 


Good ball-players, however, are not 
mushroom growths, and Andy Cohen is no 
xxception. His emergence as a big-league 
star came with the suddenness of a blast 
sf dynamite to the general public. But 
chose behind the scenes know that a good 
last requires careful preparation. Cohen 
s at least near the top of the heap to-day 
because of years of training and experience 
n comparative obscurity. This, at any 
rate, is the reasonable inference to be 
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NOTE: Others may imi- 
tate this popular package, 
but without “ Wellman’s 
1870 Secret” they can’t 
make pipe tobacco like 
Granger. - 


How “cut” affects taste... 


Any pipe-tobacco, no matter how good, if 
cut too fine, burns fast and smokes hot. So 
Granger is “Rough Cut” in extra large flakes 
that burn slowly and completely... never leav- 
ing any of that “‘half-burned-tobacco” oil that 
makes a pipe taste bitter... That’s another 
reason why pipe-smokers say: 


“Granger is just about the finest-tasting 
/ 
tobacco I’ve ever laid a match to!” 


Liccetr & Myers ToBacco Co. 
TGRANGER ROUGH CUT IN THE NEW FOIL. 
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drawn from Will Wedge’s account in the 
New York Sun: 


Andy’s been in baseball quite a while for 
a lad of twenty-four. Hor he was signed up 
and pigeon-holed for the professional 
racket when he was only sixteen. That 
was when he was a high-school star, play- 
ing about every position on the team down 
at Kl Paso, Texas. 

He could have gone right into pro ball 
from the high school, had he chosen to 
run on the straight financial ticket. But 
he wanted an education. His mother 
wanted him to study medicine. But the 
only pills he could see were the kind that 
baseball players autograph. 

So he went to the South’s greatest 
athletic and academic foundry, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, for three years: a 
year of freshman and two years of varsity 
sport. A swell half-back and quarter he 
was, and an even better basketball player. 
He was selected captain of the nine at 
ole "Bama for what could have been his 
senior year, but he did not go back. The 
temptation of a good paying job on the 
Waco club was too strong. 

Once in Waco his rise was rapid. His 
name was first heard in the East when the 
Giants paid $25,000 for him. Plenty of 
other clubs had had their scouts looking 
him over. During one college vacation he 
went to Cleveland to play with the Rosen- 
blooms, a semi-pro organization. The real 
reason the Rosenblooms had him was to 
give the Cleveland Indians a chance to 
look him over. 

But the Indians “laid off’’ Andy when 
they learned he was “under cover’ with 
another club. 

Andy had another quasi-professional ex- 
perience before. he landed with Waco. He 
knocked about in a Copper League down on 
the Mexican border. But Andy is not a 
bird to be interested long in copper when 
gold is in sight. He quickly moved up to 
better financial returns. ‘‘Why fool with 
coppers when dollars are in the offing,”’ is 
Cohen’s motto. 

A good business man is Andy. He has 


Varying in mode with the centuries, jewelry not Shelped! hisnnopher (Ou ae 
; ; ; her El Paso property for nothing. Last 

has been the magic medium with which to spring he was offered the proposition by 
: ; MeGraw of remaining with the Giants, in 

express sparkling charm of personality. a rather obscure bench-warming capacity, 


or going to Buffalo, where there would be 
regular work. Andy chose Buffalo. He 
knew there was a buffalo on the five-cent 
pieces minted by the Government, and 
he figured it was a move in the right direc- 
tion—at least an improvement over the 
coppers of the Copper League. 

His acute judgment proved correct. He 
was in 150 games for Buffalo, batted .353, 
and helped Bill Cy Clymer’s club win the 
flag and get into one of those minor-league 
junior world series. Andrew’s cut of the 
post-season profits was around $800, while 
each of the Giants received last fall but 
$783.22 as their share of third-place money. 
Furthermore, Andy was in the head-lines 
up-State all last year, and got his diamond 
ring, a few traveling-bags and other knick- 
knacks, and those inevitable banquets that 


descend on the dinner-jackets of popular 
y pe players. 


One afternoon’s brilliant play doesn’t 


Cb NSU L is yo Ur % wele Vien make a great diamond career any more than 


one swallow makesasummer. And no one, 
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WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Athena Model 


Designed for women. It expands to slip over the hand, 

is readily adjusted, and is held securely by a snap lock. 

14 kt. Solid Gold: plain, $20; decorated, $25. 14 kt. 

Gold Filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50. Can be 
fitted to any woman’s wrist watch 


IFTS for the man. Gifts for the 
woman. Gifts for the boy or girl. 
Gifts for the house. 
Gifts for graduation. Gifts for the wed- 
ding —for the bride, the groom, the best 
man, the ushers, the bridesmaids, for the 
new household. Gifts for the wedding 
anniversary. Gifts for birthdays. 


No matter what or whom the gift is 
for, how much or how little your budget 


The Wadsworth Belt Buckle will not slip. A patented 

grip locks the belt tight in any position and automat- 

ically adjusts itself to any thickness of leather. This 

belt buckle meets watch case standards in workman- 
ship as well as in material 


W. 
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for the coming 
graduation, wedding 
and 


anniversary season 


akess 


will permit you to pay for it, you will 
find a variety of appropriate articles to 
select from at your jeweler’s. 


At your jeweler’s too, you will find 
helpful counsel by experts trained through 
years of experience in aiding other people 
to solve their gift problems. 


And the gifts offered in the jewelry 
store are gifts that last—the only kind 
worthy to become tokens of lasting good 
will or affection. The high character of 
these gifts is illustrated by the few 
examples shown on this page. 


Your jeweler has made thoughtful 


Man’s Pocket Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 


ladswerlh 
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WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Improved Ben Hur Model 


Designed for men. It opens in the center, is easily ad- 
justed to conform to the wrist, and is fastened by a 
special safety lock. 14 kt. Solid Gold: plain, $25; 
decorated, $27. 14 kt. Gold Filled: plain, $6.50; dec- 
orated, $7.50. Can be fitted toany modem strap watch 


preparation for this season of the year, so 
abundant in occasions of great impor- 
tance in individual human lives. 


He is offering you a service you will be 
sure to appreciate. Why not take advan- 
tage of it? It is none too early to consult 
him now. 


WapswortH WatcH Case Company 
Dayton, Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth Belt Buckles are obtainable in a pleasing 
variety of designs,in both wideand narrow models,alone 
orin sets including watch chain. Buckles alone: Sterling 
silver, $5 to $7.50; 14 kt. gold filled, $9 to $12. Sets: ster- 
ling silver, $10 to $15; 14 kt. gold filled, $15 to $20 
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Thislabelingold onthe 
shaft itself guarantees 
that it isa true Bristol 
“Gold Label” Shaft. 


notthesam 


There’s as much difference in 
steel golf shafts as there is in 
golf balls. 

You’ve noticed how one ball 
will click off your driver straight 
and tar down the fairway, while 
another sounds soft when hit. 
The two balls look alike, but 
they’re different. 

So it is with steel golf shafts. 
Only the Bristol “Gold Label” 
Shaft can be made of “spring 
steel.” Its patented manufactur. 
ing processes make this se. This 
means more snhap—more pep-— 
longer, truer shots. For “spring 
steel” is the finest steel that can 
‘be produced for the purpose. 

You can be sure you are get- 
ting the real Bristol “Gold 
Label” Shaft by looking for the 
gold label on the shaft itself— 
no matter who made the club. 
If it isn’t there, you’re gettin 


an imitation, 
» 
itd 1 | dle 
S : Si 


"Bristol 


TRADE MARK REG /U,5, PAT: OFF”, 


Steel Golf Shaft” 


Write for booklet 
Upon request we willsend you an 
interesting little booklet on golf, 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ot 3052 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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“With all 


Cohen himself, as we shall see. 
the printed words spilled recently around 
the boy,” Burris Jenkins, Jr., writes in a 
copyrighted article in the New York 
Evening W orld, ‘‘none have emphasized 
the number of handicaps piled against his 


success.’’? We read on: 


First, there is his name. 

“The name of Cohen may go big in 
New York,” Andy laughed, with the faint- 
est trace of bitterness, ‘‘but it comes in 
for a lot of razzing in some towns. — I don’t 
mind, tho—I’m sure used to it by this 
time. Most fans will never get the idea 
that anybody by the name of Cohen can 
play baseball. Razzing doesn’t bother me. 
Why, the fans have got a right to razz, 
haven’t they? That’s what they pay their 
money for. -It’s part of the game. That’s 
baseball.”’ . 

‘Seriously, tho,” insisted the writer, 
trying to get behind Andy’s perpetually 
pleasant smile, ‘‘doesn’t it ever get your 
goat—the unfair and prejudiced digs from 
the gallery?” 

Cohen moved uneasily in his seat on the 
bed of his hotel room—it was after the 
game, while he was washing up for dinner— 
and hesitated before replying. 

“To tell the truth,’ he answered, “‘it 
does get me sore sometimes. I feel it— 
here!’’ and he indicated the pit of his 


stomach. ‘‘I get mad here, but it never 
pays to show it. I learned that a long 
time ago.” 


Another handicap is Andy’s nose. 

“Say, if you’re going to draw my pic- 
ture,’’ he joked, ‘‘go easy on this hook, 
will you? The cartoonists and artists 
down South jumped on this hook of mine 
with both feet, so to speak. Oh, what a 
lot of fun they got out of it! You’d have 
thought it was the most important thing 
about me. 

“As a matter of fact, it wasn’t such a 
bad hook until it got broken a couple of 
times playing football and basketball. Had 
a much more graceful curve to it. Kind of 
shorten it up an inch or two, will you?”’ 

In the third place, Cohen is stepping into 
the shoes of one of the great ball players of 
the world in taking Rogers Hornsby’s 
place at second base for the Giants. 

‘“How does it feel? Frankly, it doesn’t 
scare me any. I admire Hornsby tre- 
mendously, of course, and like him per- 
sonally. But I’m not one to be scared at a 
name—even Hornsby’s. That’s no psy- 
chological obstacle, if that’s what you 
mean. [Three years of an A. B. course 
at Alabama University enables Cohen to 
use the word ‘‘psychological”’ just as freely 
as Gene Tunney, if not more so.] As I 
figure it, somebody has to play second base 
for the Giants. That’s all I have to worry 
about—playing second base for the Giants 
the best I know how. The fact that 
Hornsby held the job before me has 
nothing to do with the matter.” 

All of which is typical of the earnest 
young Jew. He has exactly the correct 
mixture of modesty and _ self-assurance. 
There is nothing crawling about his nature. 
Nor is he the least boastful. Just states 
the facts without raising his voice, and 
looks you in the eye. 

“It was mighty nice of Hornsby to 
encourage me when I stept up to the 
plate for the first time Wednesday. He 
told me not to worry—just to play ball the 


same as I did in Buffalo. Yes, I guess I 
was a little nervous that first time up. It 
was mostly because I didn’t know how the 
fans would take me. And when they 
cheered me—gosh, that made me more 
excited than ever! I thought maybe they 
would kid me about being in Hornsby’s 
place, the way they did on the spring 
training trip.” 


But probably the average fan is less 
introspective. Joe Vila summed it up for 
him in his column in The Sun when he 
quoted an old Giants rooter as saying, 
“John McGraw knew his baseball when he 
let Hornsby go and put Cohen at second 
base.” 


WHEN DYNAMITE WAS USED TO 
BLAST JOHN L.’S GRAVE 

WO heads came together with a fright- 

ful impact. The young San Francisco 
reporter, who was also an artist, had come 
for his first personal glimpse of the great 
prize-fighter he had worshiped from a 
distance for years. As the young man 
entered the dressing-room, the old lion of the 
ring bellowed, ‘‘Come here, young fellow, 
and I’ll show you how to lick an ornery 
bartender.” The reporter could never 
be afraid of his hero, so he approached, 
only to have his ears grabbed and to re- 
ceive that fearful head bumping. ‘‘That’s 
the way to lick an ornery bartender, young 
fellow.”” When Hype Igoe, now of the 
New York World, came to, John L. Sullivan 
was winking at him from behind Saturn. 
Mr. Igoe’s worship of old John L. began 
when he lived, as a boy of seven, in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains of California. 
“Perhaps I got the first real thrill of my 
life,” he writes in his daily column, ‘‘ Par- 
don My Glove,” of the historic bout 
between Sullivan and Jake Kilrain, ‘‘as 
I sat with many mountain neighbors before 
the big log fire, as my mother read the 
dramatic story of that memorable seventy- 
five-round battle. It held me breathless. 
My blood ran ice and hot lead alternately. 
To my barefoot-boy way of thinking, John 
L. Sullivan represented power, bravery, 
conquest.” Years passed. Other ring 
heroes came along—Fitzsimmons, Jeffries, 
Johnson. Then, Mr. Igoe writes: 


Sullivan, now a respected and _ still 
beloved teetotaler, died suddenly on his 
little farm in New England. I would go 
to John L. Sullivan’s wake. I would be 
at the end of the trail. I told the then 
managing editor of The World that I 
wanted to do the story. He wasn’t enthusi- 
astic, and when I told him that I’d pay 
my own expenses he laughed and told me 
to make the trip to Boston if I thought 
that much of the story. He didn’t know. 
He hadn’t been at the head of the trail. 

It was in the dead of winter. All that 
remained of the great warrior rested in 
the parlor of his sister’s home at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. His sister, a Mrs. Lennon, 
was as striking in appearance as was her 
famous brother. Snow-white hair covered 
her splendid head, but from beneath blaek 
eyebrows blazed the famous Sullivan eyes. 
There were no eyes like them in all the 
world. 


I was on the trail. I camped with the 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
$1000,000 


To give you the finest razor ever built, we 
spenta million dollars. Shave tomorrow with 
a $1,000,000Valet AutoStrop—the new revo- 
lutionary razor that 21 years of research and 
effort developed. This is not just “another 
razor,” but a completely new shaving princi- 
ple. Self-adjusting, it fits the face and cuts the 
toughest beard without roughing the tender- 
est skin. Perfectly balanced. Feels good—is 
good. Usethenew, long-life, Valetite-processed 
blade. Insert or remove instantly by pressing 
a button. It is locked in a non-flexing, vise- 


like grip that eliminates all vibration and 
“pull.” New type guard lets you use the full 
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and FREE 


Peete, S *, 


ape: 


shaving edge, set at a friendly angle. It sharp- 


ens itself on the improved strop. We want 
a inillion men telling other millions what an 
amazing razor the newValet AutoStrop really 
is. For 30 days we are giving the razor and 
strop absolutely free with each purchase of 
10 blades at the regular $1 price. Go now to 
your nearest dealer. Get yours before stocks 
are exhausted or offer expires and full price 
becomes effective. Supply is limited. If 
your dealer cannot supply you during these 
30 days, write to us direct. Demand will 
be great. Never before has there been a razor 
like this. Get the true story yourself in front 
of your own mirror tomorrow morning. 


WITH A PURCHASEaf iO BLADES 


to youe 
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p RAZOR 


p2 First Ave., New York, N.Y. 


VALET AutoStroy 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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of Hot Water! 


without 
coal or gas 


DISHES are done before you’ve had 
time to dread them, when there’s a 
Perfection or Puritan Kerosene Water 
Heater to help you wash them. Touch 
a match to the burner of your heater. 
Scrape and stack the dishes. Place 
them in the sink. Turn the faucet. Out 
gushes the scalding 
hot water. Plenty of 
it. A few minutes— 
dishes done. 


Five Models 


There are five models 
of Perfection and Pu- 
ritan Kerosene Water 
Heaters— one to fit 
every size family. 
Our new booklet de= 
scribes them. Onehas 
a 30-gallon storage 
tankthat keeps water 
hot a day and a half. 
Twoturn themselves 
off when the water is 
hot. All are fast. All- 
light instantly. All 
burn kerosene, the 
safe, economical fuel. 
All work equally well 
in homes with or with- 
out running water. 
Prices, $23 to $190. 


Free Booklet 


Send coupon for newillustrated booklet 

describing these splendid heaters. 

PERFECTION STOVE Co. 

7572 Platt Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by 


General Steel Wares, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Kerosene Wat er 
Heaters 


= ewe Ge eS awe ee a a es as oe a =e = 
Free — Send today! 466 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7572 Platt Avenue * + + Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free booklet describing Perfea- 
tion and Puritan Kerosene Water Heaters. 


Name 
Address Ps 
City = State 


No. 411—Popular- 
priced model built 
for use with 30- 
gallon storage tank. 
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other neighbors behind the old-fashioned 
kitchen stove, roaring hot, as these quaint 
characters told the stories of John L.’s 
career. Back of the stove, on the wall, 
hung a framed collection of the greatest 
John Sullivan photographs I ever saw. 
There he was, with William Muldoon, 
both in their corduroy road suits, little 
sawed-off canes in their hands, ready for 
a jog. There was Sullivan the youngster, 
Sullivan the budding champion, Sullivan 
the champion, wearing the silk topper he 
sported when he slapped Prince Edward 
on the back and told him that, having 
heard of him, he was ‘‘glad to meet you.” 

Mr. Lennon took me up-stairs to dig 
into John L.’s treasure chest. It was 
a battered old traveling trunk. It was 
that big that it looked like John L.’s trunk. 
Belts, canes, tights, old prints, even the 
massive gold watch that Edward, Prince 
of Wales, had given him came to. light. 
The watch was a glorious triumph of the 
watchmaker’s craftsmanship. The royal 
coat of arms was worked in colors on the 
dial. Then Lennon picked up a dried, 
muddy pair of fighting shoes. I turned 
them over in my hands and saw the tre- 
mendous spikes on the soles. Mud and 
dead grass still clung to the spikes. 

“John L. wore those on the turf at 
Chantilly, France, when he met Charlie 
Mitchell,”’ said Lennon in a whisper that 
was reverent. In a deep-set, glass-covered 
frame was the picture of a little lad about 
three. There were white wax flowers inside 
the glass. ‘‘John Lawrence Sullivan, Jr.,”’ 
said Lennon. ‘‘He died just after this 
We replaced the treasures 
and went down-stairs. 


Mr. Igoe went in and looked at the old 
hero. Hair snow white, his great flowing 
white mustache wisping lifelike across the 
powerful face, he describes him as he writes 
further: 


There he lay—in evening dress—his 
great right fist resting on his tremendous 
chest, drab and still but tightly clinched, 
defiant even in death! It had echoed 
around the world! A Chinese green jade 
ring seemed to accentuate the unusual 
color of that onee mighty fist. I closed 
my eyes, it seemed, and my memories 
took me back down the trail—to the little 
log cabin on the mountainside at Felton, 
and in the smoke of that big fireplace I 
again saw that fist—the fight with Kilrain 
on the turf under the broiling sun. I was 
fascinated by that fist. It seemed like 
the clapper of some great bell that had 
boomed the brazen message of America’s 
glory as a fighting nation from one end of 
the earth to the other. As I looked upon 
him I couldn’t help thinking that, with all 
his faults, John L. Sullivan had been a 
keystone, one of the really great Americans 
of history. 

Beside his casket I sat with Mrs. Lennon 
and told her the story of the beginning of 
the trail in that little log cabin in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. As we conversed, an old 
man came in, looked long and sorrowfully 
at the face of John L. He was of the old 
Trish school. His faded green cutaway 
was edged with braid. He selected an old- 
fashioned rocker for his roost, and as he 
settled back he drew from his pocket a plug 
of smoking tobacco. Carefully he cut 
chips from it and rolled them between his 
palms. Then he fished from his pocket 


Cheerful, 


lustrous— 


and washable 
as tile 7 7 


HOUSANDS of particular 
people prefer Barreled 
Sunlight on walls and woodwork 
to any other enamel or paint. It 
gives a richly handsome finish of 
such satin-smoothness that dirt 
can not become embedded. 
Washes like tile. 
Extremely easy to apply, has 
unusual opacity, and is guaran- 


teed to remain white longest. 

In cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 
Gloss and Flat finishes. Readily tinted 
with oil colors. 

For priming, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat. 

Also ask your dealer about the new 
product, Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

U. «S.” Gutta’ PerchaPaint | Go:; 
28-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities. More than 7000 dealers. 


Ordinary Flat Barreled 
Finish Sunlight 
White Paint Gloss Finish 


These photographs of paint surfaces were 
made through a powerful microscope. The 
astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Smooth 
and unbroken, it resists dirt and washes 
like tile, 
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Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


a small, short-stemmed, black, clay dudeen. 
He filled it, lighted it and with it riding up- 
side down between his teeth he folded 
his hands across his stomach, leaned back 
and began to rock back and forth as he 
slowly repeated: ‘‘My poor bi—my poor, 
poor bi.” ‘ 

I asked Mrs. Lennon who he was. She 
never had seen him before. Just one of the 
many millions who knew, or thought they 
knew, John L. Sullivan. 

Morning came and the most memorable 
of Roxbury’s funerals. Little children sang 
in the choir of the old church on the hill. 
Zero weather. They had carefully sanded 
all the line of march. En route, fire com- 
panies stood bareheaded before their red 
machines, draped in black crape; bells 
tolling a farewell to John. They buried 
him on the side of a little knoll. The 
ground was frozen hard, and it seemed 
a fitting end that they were compelled to 
dynamite a resting-place in the earth for 
John L. Sullivan. A big man at my side 
whispered: ‘‘It was just as John would 
have had it.’’ TI looked up into the face of 
Jake Kilrain. He was stooped, snow about 
his temples. His kindly eyes were filled 
with tears. It was the end of the trail. 


WHEN THE BRICKS BEGIN TO 

BOUNCE ABOUT THE UMPIRE 

HE Wichita, Kansas, barber lathered 

his customer’s face and began to strop 
his razor. It was evening, and he asked, 
“Were you in town to-day?”’ ‘I’ve just 
reached the city,’’ very wisely answered 
“Brick” Owens, the baseball umpire. 
That afternoon at the ball park he had 
been unjustly mobbed by a crowd of fans, 
angry at his decisions in a game with To- 
peka. The barber-shop incident and others 
just as thrilling are related by Mr. Owens 
in an article for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Syndicate, in which he continues 
the remarks of the barber, as we read: 


““You should have been here this after- 
noon. You surely missed a great sight. 
Our baseball team played Topeka, and you 
never heard of such robbery as that 
blankety-blank umpire committed against 
os.”” 

As he was talking, his stropping strokes 
were getting faster and faster. He was 
getting more and more angry at each 
stroke, and as he reached what must have 
been the height of his anger and the great- 
est speed of his stropping, he added: 

““T never saw anything like it in my life. 
That dirty thief just stole the game from 
us. He gota good beating for doing it, but 
not half enough. The robber should have 
been killed, and if I had him in that chair 
right where you are, I would surely cut his 
throat, the dirty, thieving bum.” 

By this time I was beginning to be afraid 
he might recognize me, so I said: 

** Just once over light, please.” 

And when he finished I heaved a sigh 
of relief as I darted from his shop. 


“Brick”? Owens has put in twenty-six 
years as a major and minor league arbiter. 
In 1906, he relates, he was umpiring a game 
between Minneapolis and Columbus, in 
the former city, and having considerable 
trouble. When the last decision was called, 
he continues: 


With a wild roar which could have been 
heard for many blocks, a frenzied mob of 
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The Secret 


of her Popularity 
a glorious flashing smile 


Since Childhood Days 
Miss Gittere has used this one dental cream 
and look at her lovely teeth today 


<TO wonder she’s popular! 
Wherever she goes, her 
charming personality wins a 
host of admiring friends. 
Much of Miss Dorothy 
Gittere’s charm is due to a 
really remarkable smile. A 
smile that shows two even 
rows of sparkling, lustrous 
teeth. 
Miss Gittere tells us she 


has used but one dental cream during 
the past 18 years. Daily cleaning with 
Colgate’s and a trip to the dentist twice 


yearly, is her secret. 
In this country, and in 


foreign. countries the world- - 


over, you will find thousands 
of men and women who be- 
gan using Colgate’s ten, fif- 
teen, even twenty years ago, 
and whose teeth to-day are 
sound and beautiful. The 
men and women fortunate 
enough to secure these re- 
sults did nothing that you 
cannot easily do yourself. 
They visited their dentists 
for periodic inspections. And 
they used Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on 
the basis of results. Follow 
the lead of those who have 
already kept their teeth 
sound for years. 
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Clean 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean teeth. 
We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one 
thing superlatively well. It is not 
medicated, because all experiments 
in the meantime have sustained the 
original principle that cleansing is 
the only thing a dentifrice can 
properly do. 


Colgate & Co:, Dept. 202-E, $95 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Miss Gittere in 
&th-Grade Days 


asset that it should be. . 


Simply adopt for your own 
use the dentifrice most popu- 
lar among people with well- 
preserved teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an im- 
mense satisfaction to know 
you're using the dentifrice most 
frequently recommended by 
dentists? So, for lovely teeth 
... Tore teeth that make your 
smile the social and business 
. ask your 


druggist to-day for Colgate’s. Or if you 
prefer, let us send you a sample to try. 


Just jot your name and ad- 

dress on the coupon at the 

leftand wewill gladly mail 

you atrial tube of Colgate’s 
to test in your home. 
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Adanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 


cA ccuracy 


HE difference between success 

and failure, efficiency and in- 
efficiency, economy and waste, profit 
and loss, in signal and communica- 
tion equipment, depends largely 
upon accuracy. 


Modern business has no place for inac- 
curacy, of thought, or of action; mistakes, 
delays, are costly. Because of their un- 
failing accuracy, STROWGER AUTO- 
MATIC signal and control systems are 
largely supplanting human effort, just as 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC telephone 
equipment is supplanting the human 
element in telephone operation. 


This accuracy, the outgrowth of forty 
years research and experience in adapting 
Strowger switching equipment to the 
exacting needs of telephony, is present in 
all Strowger products . . forall embody the 
same fundamentals, often the same parts, 
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TROWGER (9 AUTOMATI 
Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Heads of industries, railroads, com- 
mercial and financial organizations, 
institutions of all kinds, will find 
Strowger engineers glad to present 
fatts and estimates on the products 
listed below... no obligation is in- 
curred in requesting such data. 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public 
Automatic Telephone Systems ... P-A-X (Private 
Automatic Exchange) .. Watchman Supervisory 
Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters 

.-.-- Industrial Fire Alarm Systems ....Supervi- 
sory Control Equipment for Industrial and Com- 
mercial Devices .. . . and: Railway Signalling and 

Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Ele 


Factory and General Offices 


Sales and Service Offices 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Export Distributors 
For Australasia — Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 


a Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. J 


¢ Ime. 


1011 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


New York, N. Y, 
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hundreds dashed from bleachers and grand- 
stands for me. Cursing vilely, waving 
more than a hundred revolvers and threat- 
ening to kill me, the multitude dashed on- 
ward as tho by prearrangement. I thought 
my life was ended. 

Suddenly from the whirling, yelling 
throng a mighty figure stept forth, and just 
as the leaders reached me, that gigantic 
figure placed an arm around my shoulders 
and faced the seething, screaming mob. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,” said the big 
fellow. 

“How?” I fervently asked. 

“Right through this crowd,” he replied. 

“Tt can’t be done,”’ I said as I looked into 
the crazed jam. 

“Yes, it can, and will be done,” he came 
back at me, standing upright and glaring 
into the twitching, anger-stirred faces all 
around us, as if daring a man to fire a 
revolver or harm a hair on either his or my 
head. ‘‘Come on! I would like to see 
the coward who could pull a gun-trigger 
while I am guiding you.” 

And so we marched through the raging, 
sullen gang to safety outside the ball park, 
and then rode to my hotel. To that 
great figure I owe my life, for I am sure 
I would have been murdered in another 
minute, or less, had he not come to my 
rescue. 

That fine figure and brave man was 
‘*Pudge”’ Heffelfinger, all-time All America 
guard from Yale’s 1890 football team. 
Always he will seem something of a god 
to me, and ever will I yell ‘‘ Yale” because 
of him. 

The night this happened another equally 
enraged mob surrounded my hotel and 
made a dangerous demonstration. But I 
kept well inside and no chanee for an attack 
was given. The next day at least 5,000 
eggs—many overripe—were hurled at me 
when I strode on the playing field for 
another day’s work. This work was 
short, for I declared the game forfeited 
by Minneapolis when the management 
attempted to play ineligible men. I man- 
aged to escape and catch a train. And I 
did not return to Minneapolis for three 
years. 

At Milwaukee, in 1908, just before I was 
to meet the late Harry Pullian for a con- 
ference which resulted in my umpiring for 
the National League, I suffered almost as 
close an escape with my life when a mob 
rushed the field, determined to get my 
scalp. Indianapolis and Milwaukee were 
playing this day, and the crowd became 
incensed when I ealled out a local player 
as he slid for third base in the ninth inning 
of the second game of a double-header. 
Hundreds rushed at me, and in defending 
myself I struck the leader with my mask. 
Hell broke loose then. 

I grabbed the nearest man and pulled 
him to me as a shield as the mob began 
beating me. A policeman rushed to my 
rescue, and J grabbed him. As the mob 
seethed and fought, I managed somehow 
to get loose and slip to my dressing-room 
under the grandstand. Meanwhile a riot 
eall had sent a wagonload of patrolmen 
to the park. They found their fellow- 
officer badly beaten, and made twenty 
arrests. 

In the dressing-room I was joined by 
the president of the American Association, 
Joseph O’Brien. I did not know how 
lucky I was in escaping until he looked at 
my protector and discovered a ten-inch 


Pipe Lover F inally 
Discovers Tobacco — 
Satisfaction 


Tries ten different brands, pays high 
prices, then finds his favorite 
at moderate cost 


Everlastingly trying brings success, even 
in finding the right tobacco. Mr. Gaw’s 
experiences prove that. He tried more 
than ten different brands of smoking to- — 
bacco, paid high prices, only to suffer the: 
pangs of dissatisfaction. Finally he con- 
centrated on Edgeworth, and it was then 
that he achieved true pipe-enjoyment. 
Read what he says about it: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Sept. 21, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I write you this complimentary letter 
because I feel that if any one tobacco com- 
pany deserves praise for its products, it is 
your company. 

During the two years that I have been 
a pipe smoker I have used more than one 
—in fact more than ten—different tobac- 
cos. I have even invested as much as one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for a half 
pound of a well-known mixture, trying to 
find satisfaction in price; but it was all in 
vain. After the first few pipe-loads I 
readily discovered that even price and a 
reputation couldn’t supply that bit of 
satisfaction that my pipe and myself 
crave. 

I had no other choice, so it seems, but 
to return to the most satisfactory] pipe 
tobacco that I have ever experienced. 
That tobacco is none other than the 
Edgeworth tobacco. 

Now the pangs of dissatisfaction and 
grief over exorbitant prices have entirely 
disappeared since I’ve concentrated my 
pipe smoking on Edgeworth 

I am taking this means of thanking you 
for curing my pipe ills as well as putting 
my mind at ease now that I have tobacco 
that satisfies pipe as well as man. 

‘Your ardent well-wisher, 
Samuel Gaw. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 2 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. — 


—the Edgeworth Station, Wave length 254.1 meters. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, os: fe 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 


slit made by a sharp knife as some member 
of that mob attempted to slice me wide 
open. 

My nickname of “Brick” was given me 
by a player named Charley Lyons at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, following an attack 
by a mob at Pittsburgh, Kansas, afew days 
previously. These towns were in the 
the Missouri Valley League, where I was 
umpiring early in my career. A close de- 
cision against the home boys at Pitts- 
burg sent a mob at me. In the crowd 
was either one remarkable sharp-shooter 
well supplied with bricks, or several. For 
in rapid succession three bricks crashed 
against my head and even now I bear 
sears as testimony to the accuracy of aim. 


“Brick’’ does not confine himself strictly 
to his personal experiences, but has these 
things to say of some of his fellow umpires: 


Of all the umpires the world has had, in 
my opinion, Jack Sheridan was the great- 
est, without a doubt. He had a system 
of his. own in controlling players. He 
never resorted to the usual methods of 
protecting himself from injury, either. His 
only protection when ealling balls and 
strikes was a mask. His method made 
the catcher protect him. No regular 
paraphernalia for him. 

No two umpires are able to use the same 
system in handling players and crowds. 
Tim Hurst always licked the players with 
his repartee and sarcasm. Bob Emslie 
had a wonderful heart, but was always 
strong and forceful, so he kept the boys 
well in hand. Hank O’Day commands 
the highest respect by his appearance alone. 


SOME PRESIDENTIAL BALL FANS— 
AND CAPTIOUS MR. CLEVELAND 
HE President of the United States 
shook his head in reproof. ‘‘What do 
you imagine the American people would 
think of me if I wasted my time going to 
ball games?” he said to Manager Scanlon 
and ‘‘Cap’’ Anson, who had come to the 
White House to invite him 1o a match. 
But Grover Cleveland, we learn from 
George H. Dacy in Baseball Magazine, was 
one of the few Presidents since the birth 
of the game who have not enjoyed baseball. 
President Garfield was, perhaps, we read, 
one of the most helpful to the game of all 
the Chief Executives. Before the Civil 
War the erack of bat connecting with ball 
could be heard from the vacant lots of the 
capital; and, we are told: 


Abraham Lincoln, the [linois rail-splitter 
and champion of right over might, was the 
first of our Federal Executives who had the 
opportunity to watch an American ball 
came during his recreative walks and rides 
around Washington. 

From the days of Lincoln to the Adminis- 
tration of Coolidge our Presidents as a 
class have been interested in baseball. The 
pressure of State affairs and the exigencies 
of our mighty nation have kept the Chief 
Executive from many exciting games which 
he would have chosen to attend if possible. 
The records show, however, that the ma- 
jority of the White House families slipt 
away to the ball games whenever irksome 
routine would allow such amusement. 

Curious to tell, in the pioneer days of 
baseball’s advent, the reserved box draped 
with the American flag was unheard of 
in Washington history. The President 
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2 The G neral Electric Pe ee zs gee 


roomy and it Reeps all food healthfully fresh 


ie S such a ‘eatiet not to have to go to market every 


day. Two or three times a week will do the job— 


with energy and time and money saved—if you have 
a General Electric Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so designed that it can 
hold a generous store of foods—several days’ supply 
for the average family. And its temperature is just right 
to keep meats wholesome, milk sweet, salads crispy. 


You will notice, too, that the General Electric has no 
belts or fans or drain pipes. All its machinery is her- 
metically sealed in one steel casing. You will be glad 
that it needs absolutely no oiling. And your bills for 
electricity will tell you the pleasant story that this per- 
fect refrigeration is economical. Now that the fifteen 


_ years of experience in the General Electric laboratories 


has produced this simple, quiet refrigerator, there’s no 
reason for being without the advantages it can give you. 


There are many models—at a wide range of prices. Get 
full information about them by writing us for booklet 
D-5, which is illustrated and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL | 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The rewards of Those 


Who Go Abroad In 
August... September 


Those...who must!...go0 
abroad in June and July... 
the height of the travel season. 
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Those... who can!... prefer 
the more leisurely travel 
months... August...September. 


It’s the gentlemanly time to 
tour... the perfect time on the 
Continent ... the weather is 
divine. 

And... of course... wherever 
one travels one gets the most 
fastidious attention! ... not 
always possible in the rush 
travel season. 


One of the pleasantest ways we 
know to go is the Cunard 1928 
Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
service... the 742 day way to 
France and England on the 
Scythia and Laconia, recently 
commandeered from Ist class 
service... the Caronia and Car- 
mania, now boasting of all the 
luxuries that 2 million dollars 
in improvements could bring 
...or the ever-popular Lan- 
castria and Tuscania... Cabin 
rates $152.50 up ... Tourist 
Third Cabin $107.50. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 
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watched the game from his coach or car- 
riage, or else he rode ‘‘Shank’s mare” to 
the diamond-side and stood with the rest 
of the throng watching the stalwart sluggers 
and the fleet base-runners. 

Filed away carefully in one of the se- 
cluded book stacks of the matchless Con- 
eressional Library is a small book of base- 
ball rules, the first ‘‘Regulations of the 
National Baseball Association of Washing- 
ton.’”? This worn historical volume, which 
has been thumbed by millions of fans and 
experts, is the tiny tree from which 
enthusiastic interest in baseball has been 
recruited and bred in our national seat of 
government. It is the starting milestone 
of baseball fame in our city of Presidents. 

The National Baseball Association was 
an organization of gentlemen and states- 
men who became interested in the game 
which has since gained world-wide im- 
portance as America’s national sport. 
These amateurs assembled at least once a 
week for a game. The scorekeeper was a 
bookkeeper or a government statistician. 
It required the services of a man skilled in 
figures, for the tallies generally ran into 
three figures. For example, one after- 
noon’s bombardment of three and four-base 
hits resulted in a score of 211 to 189. 
The outcome of some of the games was 
really a matter of endurance—stamina of 
unusual parts as displayed by both players 
and scorer. 

When the sun of baseball popularity 
originally began to shine in the land of the 
peaceful Potomac, where buffalo once grazed 
and Indians hunted the broad-backed 
bison, the nine which first scored seventy 
runs won the ball game. One out retired 
the side in this curious contest. Darkness 
resulted in so many “‘called games,’’ how- 
ever, that eventually, the total tallies 
necessary to win was reduced to twenty- 
one. That was the style of baseball which 
was a stepping-stone to the supreme sport 
whose fame has been spread around the 
world. 

In those days, the baseball games were 
played on the ‘‘White Lot” in the rear of 
the White House, a tract of land which 
has since been developed as a public park 
and recreation center. Admission to the 
games was free, and on Saturday after- 
noons and holidays, 10,000 or more ardent 
fans would cluster around the playing 
field and stand for two to three hours 
watching the public games. 

The Marine Band, the premier musical 
organization of the country, played regu- 
larly at Washington’s ‘‘White Lot” ball 
games during the Administrations of 
President Johnson and James A. Garfield. 
Mr. Garfield, in particular, was a loyal 
supporter of American baseball. He ranks 
as the most enthusiastic fan who has been 
elevated to the White House. 

During the days when he was Repre- 
sentative, in fact during the summer when 
he was campaigning for the Presidency, 
Mr. Garfield attended an exciting ball game 
in the national capital. The game went 
into extra innings. Congressman Garfield 
forgot all about having to catch a train 
for Chicago. Only a few minutes before 
train time, a friend reminded him of the 
trip. Garfield raced madly to his carriage 
and had his coachman gallop the horses all 
the way to the station. He made the 
train with a few seconds to spare, and the 


history of Washington traffic recorded 


notes about one of its wildest rides. 
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Your personal friend 
everywhere you travel 


in Europe 


Waar a comfortable feeling 
to know that at the arrival ports 
of Europe—at railroad stations, 
frontierand customs officesabroad 
there is a personal friend of yours 
ready to smooth the way for you 
...to help you whenever you are 
confused. 

Your letter of introduction to 
this helpful man is your sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
When you change your cash into 
this practical, convenient and pro- 
tective travel currency you receive 
not merely its equivalent in money 
...but ALL the extra advantages 
that the world-wide service of the 
American Express Travel Depart 
ment offers. 


Money znsurance 
plus world-wide service 
at 75c per $100 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 and are sold in 
22,000 banks, American Express and 
American Railway Express offices. 
Helpful service and protection begin 
the moment you buy, whether it bea 
$10 cheque or $20,000 worth. 


Merely ask your banker for 
the sky-blue— 


vl dleyate 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 


travelers Cheques 


eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 


| Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- | 
American Express Travel Department. 
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handed V arrangement. 
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HOW TO SWAT THAT PELLET 


HE duffer stood on the first green, 
puzzled and uncertain. He gript his 
club and wiggled it uncertainly at the ball. 
Then, remembering something, he changed 
his grip and wiggled the club again. This 
happened several times, while he thought 
enviously of the ease and assurance of 
Hagen, Ouimet, Jones, Armour, and Farrell. 
The duffer could not keep straight in his 
mind all the instructions the golf club 
“pro” had given him; and he was only one 
of several millions in the same predicament. 
Tips, and cures for bad form, he had had 
in abundance, almost too great abundance, 
“But,” Grantland Rice says in 
Collier’s, ‘“‘wisely taken, these still have 
their place in the medicine chest of the 
game.’ We read on: 


It is true enough that different stars 
and champions employ different methods 
in nailing par’s skin to the wigwam of 
fame. For example: almost every instruc- 
tor is teaching the overlapping grip. Yet 
John Ball, Jerry Travers, Walter J. Travis, 
and Alec Smith have won twenty national 
championships with the old-fashioned two- 
And at Oakmont 
when Tommy Armour and 
Harry Cooper met in the play-off for the 
open championship of the United States, 


Armour employed the closed stance with 


his left foot advanced and Cooper used the 
open stance with his left foot well back. 
Some use the upright swing, others use 


the flat. Many use a full pivot, others rock 


more upon their hips. And a few of the 
best have a decided sway, which is sup- 
posed to be the Mount Everest of golfing 
faults. 

Yet there are certain fundamentals 
which all good golfers, follow. One of these 
is timing, where the club head meets the 
ball at exactly the right second, in relation 
to the hands. 

This also involves increasing the speed 
of the club head through the ‘‘speed area”’ 
after the down swing has started, so that 
the club head travels through the ball at 
approximately the moment of maximum 
speed. 

Another fundamental is letting body 
weight travel with the swing, not precede it, 
ahead of hands and club-head as the ball 
is hit. 

And still another fundamental is that no 
good golfer starts his back swing with the 
right hand, nor does he start the down 
swing with the right hand in control. Yes, 
the fundamentals mentioned remain fixt. 

What, after all, is ‘form’ in golf? 
Form is the simplest and easiest method of 
getting the right swing. Naturally fat men 
and lean men, tall players and short players, 
golfers with long fingers and golfers with 
short fingers will not come to the right 
swing down the same path. 


Hitting a golf ball is a sort of back- 
handed, left-handed effort and therefore 
replete with complications, comments Mr. 
Rice, who then offers some suggestions in 
this regard. 


The back swing is under the control 
of the left hand, the left arm and shoulder, 
and the left side. The left arm doesn’t 
have to be straight, but it is simpler to keep 
it approximately so. 

As the elub head is started back on a 
slightly inside are with the left hand, the 
left shoulder, left hip and left knee should 
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Wonderlands of 
Beauty 


Breath-Taking 


The Great White Throne from the Royal Trail, Zion National Park 


Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 


Bryce Canyon 


© Cedar Breaks 


Kaibab National Forest 


Season June 1 to October 1. 


America’s newest, most colorful vaca- 
tion land. America’s greatest combina- 
tion scenic tour! In this far-flung 
frontier region are tremendous can- 
yons, sublime in form, exquisite in 
colors vast chasms filled with tinted 
temples, thrones and castles from all 
the ages, and peopled with life-like 
statues vivid with ever-changing colors. 


The beautiful and the bizarre, the 
grotesque and the grand here are min- 
gled to form an immense new recrea- 
tion land of bewildering variety, un- 
dreamed loveliness, and delightful 
summer climate. 


And there are prismatic plains, stately 
forests filled with deer and other wild 
life, quaint Mormon villages and forts, 
extinct volcanoes, prehistoric ruins, 
wild horses. You’ll meet interesting 
people from all parts of the world. 


It takes only five days for this enchant- 
ing Union Pacific tour after leaving your 
Pullman at Cedar City, the gateway. 
Shorter tours to individual regions. 


Handsome modern lodges with de luxe 
accommodations including the beauti- 
ful new Grand Canyon Lodge at Bright 
Angel Point; commodious easy-riding 
motor-buses, smooth highways. Miles 
of scenic horseback trails. 


Low summer fares and famous trains 
to all the West via Union Pacific, and 
low side trip fares to Zion-Grand Can- 
yon en route Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


Union Pacific travel experts who know 
the West will gladly assist in planning 
your itinerary according to the time 
and funds available so as to give you 
a maximum of sightseeing. 


somes ees FELL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ==ese2eese0025” 


a a 
g C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 224 r] 
f Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. i 
| Please send me complete information and booklet. a 
: O Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 0 Yellowstone 0 Dude Ranches ' 
i DO Pacific Northwest and Alaska D California O Colorado 0 Hawaii 4 
: O Escorted All-Expense Tours : 
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turn together to the right, with the left 
hip naturally the main hinge. The hip 
turn controls the pivot. The right foot 
and the right leg keep the pivot in place 
and prevent too much swaying. At the top 
of the swing there should be a feeling of 
comfort, balance, and power. 

What is the next move? On the down 
swing the left hand and left arm and left 
side are still in control. The body turns 
with the swing, where, of course, the main 
idea is to get maximum ¢lub-head speed at 
the moment of impact. But as the right 
hand is the stronger, there is a normal 
tendency to let it take too much control. 
There should be a slight feeling of tension 
in the left shoulder as the down swing 
starts, and the right hand should be taught 
to wait until at last it helps to whip the 
club head through the ball. 

But faulty swinging isn’t the principal 
fault of most golfers. Their greatest faults 
are tenseness, stiffness, lack of relaxation, 
tautness, overeagerness, overanxiety, Over- 
trying, and many of them forget that, once 
the distance and the direction are definitely 
determined, there should be only one 
thought left—hit the ball. 


WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES 
COOLED HEATED FIGHT FANS 
We boos and hisses the London 

prize-fight crowd voiced its ugly 
temper, roused by the unsatisfactory way 
things were going. There had been hints— 
unjust we are told—of a fake in one of the 
preliminaries, and one of the main fighters 
had refused for a time to enter the ring. 
The angry rumblings of the crowd grew 
more ominous, and the nerves of the 
promoter tauter and tauter. It was a bad 
situation under any circumstances and, 
to make it worse, at the ringside sat a 
personage. ‘‘Come on, Prince. Give us a 
speech!”? yelled some one in the gallery. 
The ery grew insistent, and the members 
of the party with the Prince of Wales 
became acutely uncomfortable. But not so 
the urbane and democratic Prince, we are 
told by Harry Preston in the New York 
Herald Tribune Magazine. The Prince 
sized up the situation and the temper of 
the crowd, and dealt with both coolly. He 
thought for a moment or two, then got up, 
climbed through the ropes into the ring, 
and made a little speech which began 
simply, “I thank you for the kind way 
you have received me.”” That settled it. 
Roars of cheering broke out, and continued 
unabated for five minutes, while the 
audience sang enthusiastically, ‘‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow!’’ This was the Prince’s 
second fight, and it might, considering the 
disorders which attended it, have been his 
last, according to Mr. Preston, a celebrated 
British sportsman, who has taken the 
Prince to many matches since then. We 
read further of the time when the Prince 
cooled the heated fans: 


It was at the Royal Albert Hall, early 
in 1920. Jimmy Wilde, that extraordinary 


WOREDS BEST 
RIVER FREIP 


(AIS trip of world-wide 

fame which you can enjoy 
without added expense on your 
journey to or from New York. 
Whether you travel for business 
or pleasure you cannot fail to find 


it of fascinating interest. 


DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND ALBANY 
May 19th to October 15th 


Easy change from train to boat or boat 
to train at Albany, enabling you to fit 
the Day Line trip into any summer 
itinerary. Every convenience for luxur- 
ious and pleasurable travel. Orchestra 
on all through steamers. Delightful 
One-Day Outings New York to Indian 
Point, Bear Mountain, West Point, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and return. 


Be sure your ticket reads via Day Line. 

Or we will accept through rail tickets 

between New York and Albany and 
Albany and New York. 


Write for illustrated literature 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desprosses STREET PIER 


New York City 


little man with pipestem arms, but a fist 
like a steel hammer (the greatest boxing 
freak in ring history, I think), was fight- 
ing Pete Herman. Bombardier Billy 
Wells was also having an argument with 
the formidable heavyweight, Levinsky. 

I had ventured, through the medium of 
Wing Commander Louis Greig, then con- 
troller to the Duke of York, and an old 
friend of mine, to ask if the Prince would 
join my party for the fight. Louis had 
presented me to the Prince on the night 
of the Beckett-Carpentier fight at the 
Stadium Club, the previous December, and 
I hoped His Royal Highness would attend 
some more contests, and so give boxing 
some badly needed encouragement. 

Back came the reply that the Prince 
would not be able to dine with me, but 
that I was to dine with him at St. James’s 
Palace. I called upon Louis Greig at the 
palace to explain that this was a little 
awkward for me, as I had already invited 
my guests for dinner and the fight. ‘Bring 
them all,’”’ was the laconic reply I received. 

Thus, on the night of the fight, I pre- 
sented myself and my fourteen guests at 
the palace. There were EK. V. Lucas, the 
novelist and publisher, I remember; Tom 
Marlowe, the then editor of The Daily Mail; 
my brother Dick, Louis Greig and his 
brother Arthur, and some others. 

While we drank our cocktails in the 
beautiful reception-room up-stairs, a mes- 
sage came through that we were not to wait. 
The Prince was coming up from North- 
ampton, where he had been hunting, and 
would be a little late. 

We went down then to the dining-room, 
sat at the long table, and began.- The Prince 


arrived half-way through the meal, and [ 


shall never forget the impression he made 
when he came in, finely flushed from exer- 
cise and fresh air, with that something in 
his eye, that intimate regard peculiar to 
men who care for sport and athletics—a 
flash that establishes friendly contact im- 
mediately over gulfs of rank and blood 
and differences of calling. He was com- 
paratively without stiffness, affectation, or 
self-consciousness. 

But we had not occupied our ringside 
seats at the Hall many minutes before 
trouble began. The arrangements were 
very bad, and the balcony crowd, unable 
to see properly because of the banks of 
lights put up for the cinema and press 
cameras, began to shout. The Prince saw 
what was wrong and said it was a shame 
the people in the cheaper seats should not 
get as clear a view as the ringside audience. 
He asked me to send for the manager. 

When the latter came, the Prince asked 
him if something couldn’t be done. He 
didn’t like to sit there with a good view, 
while other people who had paid their 
money couldn’t see. That made the 
manager get a move on. They got some 
wires and ropes, and the banks of lights 
were pulled higher and to one side. 

There had been an incident or two 
over the fight before the big event. Le- 
vinsky was fighting Bombardier Wells. 
Something went wrong with Levinsky’s 
arm. Some folk in the gallery scented 
a fake, and said soat the top of their voices. 
Of course it was a perfectly straight affair, 
but the gallery was in a bad mood anyway. 

To crown everything, Pete Herman was 
overweight and Jimmy Wilde, who weighed 
about seven stone, drest, and was invariably 
giving away weight, said he wouldn’t fight 
him. He was quite within his rights. 
But they told him the Prince of Wales 
was there, and they mustn’t disappoint 
him. 

“Well, I’ll fight for the Prince,” said 
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Round the World ~ the one finest trip of a lifetime 


Japan casts her spell upon you from 
the moment your ship enters Yoko- 
hama harbor. For behind this great 
city, rising to the sky is mighty Fuji- 
yama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay 
and joyous people. Japan is a land of 
festivals and a land of progressive- 
ness as well, 


The lure of China is the lure of the 
ancient East. See her temples, her 
people. Shop here in quaint bazars 
for ivories, laces and jade; for silks, 
batiks and rare embroideries. 


On we go to Manila, reminiscent 
of Old Spain. Malaya, Ceylon and 
India beckon to new adventures, as 
interesting as those behind us, but 
wholly different. 


Round the World to Egypt, to Italy 
and France. 


Palatial President Liners to take you 
in complete comfort. All rooms are 
outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. Public 
rooms large and luxuriously appoint- 
ed. A dining service unexcelled, 
world travelers tellus. Optional stop- 
overs. 


An American Mail Liner sails every 
fourteen days from Seattle and Vic- 
toria to Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient via Honolulu and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. See the Pacific Coast. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York 
and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
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American Mail Line 
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DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
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22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Don’t apologize for 
a dirty car—protect 
with 
BILIMORE 


“ADJUSTABLE” 


AUTO SLIP-ON COVERS 


PATENTS PENDING 


Biltmore covers keep your car’s upholstery 
everlastingly fresh, new and lovely. The 
colors harmonize perfectly with the colors 
of the new cars. 


They dress up an old bus—make it bright, 
new, cheerful, fresh and clean. You don’t 
have to murmur apologies when you ask 
guests to ride with you, for Biltmores keep 


dainty frocks and summer clothing clean. 


They are pleasant to sit on in hot weather 
—no sticky nap, to cling to your clothing. 
They are hard finished, smooth, easy to 
brush and most delightfully cool feeling. 


At the low price of $4.25 per set for Coupes, 
$9.25 for Coaches and $10.35 for Sedans 
everyone can afford this protection for 
car seats and backs. The fabrics are the 
same as in the famous Biltmore Complete 
Door and Seat Covers you have seen 
advertised in this publication so extensively 
in recent years. 


CAR OWNERS: Start the new car 


with Biltmore Covers. Car dealers everywhere, 
auto supply and department stores will deliver 
or order a set for you promptly. 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST (FROM DENVER 


WEST) SOLD BY ALL STORES OF 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
you a set direct C.O.D. Specify make, year, 
model number, type, and color desired. See 
prices above—coupon below. 


DEALERS: Cash in on summer time de- 


mand for seat covers. Stock Biltmore “‘Adjust- 
able” Auto Slip-On Covers in quantity—the 
same set fits a big variety of models. 


Mail Coupon Today 


for special merchandising plan and general cata- 
log with swatches illustrating the complete 
line of Biltmore, Tuxedo and Warner Door 
and Seat Covers. 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
1745 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Please state if you are a car owner or dealer and 
what you wish us to-send. 


Jimmy at last, ‘‘but for nothing and no 
one else.’ And on that he took the ring 
and put up one of the greatest fights of his 
life. 


The Prince’s interest in boxing, as throw- 
ing light on his democratic nature, will 
some day be considered important by 
historians, Mr. Preston believes; and he 
adds that the English like their future 
King all the more because of his interest 
in the sport. But not only does he like to 
watch boxing, we are told. The Prince is 
a very shrewd judge of boxers’ form. We 
read further: 


He eyes them in their corners before the 
fight begins, and is seldom wrong in his 
estimate of a man’s condition and chances. 
That is because he himself is something of 
an authority on training. His average life 
would knock most men out after a week 
or two, but he emerges from the most 
prolonged spells of heavy and arduous 
public duties, work that exhausts mentally 
and physically, with plenty of energy left 
for play—and play of a strenuous kind. 

The seeret of this is largely intelligent 
exercise and sparse eating. He is always 
interested in the technique of getting 
the most out of the human machine. 
Indeed, the most vivid memory I have 
of the Beckett-Carpentier fight, which 
really put Carpentier on the international 
boxing map, is not of the fight, which lasted 
seventy seconds, but of a conversation 
I had with the Prince about training in 
youth and middle age. 

It was the Prince’s début as a patron 
of the ring. The scene was the Stadium 
Club. Carpentier, who had leapt into 
fame by knocking out the tall Bombardier 
Billy Wells at Ghent, had come to try 
conclusions with the big Englishman, Joe 
Beckett. The French boy looked white 
and drawn beside the burly, well-colored 
Beckett, and most people agreed with 
Arnold Bennett, who, before the fight 
began, told me he thought Carpentier was 
‘“a) dead man.’’ People were not then 
aware of the tiger that slept in that pale 
French boy! 

The Prince had come to his first big 
fight with Louis Greig. This was in 
December, 1919. The Prince was twenty- 
four, and just back from his first great post- 
war tour to Canada and the States. He 
looked with interest at the crowd—one 
of the most brilliant and intriguing that 
ever assembled round a ringside—and up 
at the movie-camera men, who had their 
feet in rope loops. Charles Cochran, the 
promoter, sat beside the Prince, but gave 
up his seat to me when Louis Greig called 
me over and presented me. We began to 
talk of the boxers and their prospects. I 
had seen both in previous fights and in 
training. 


Mr. Preston then gives us some informa- 
tion regarding the strenuous life that the 
Prince’s position forces upon him, and 
how he keeps fit for it: 


The Prince was exercising very hard 
then—too hard, I thought. Having in- 
dulged in most forms of strenuous exercise 
in my youth, and having reached the age 
of seventy without losing my keen zest 
in life, I feel that I know something about 
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pain in 3 seconds 
CIENCE has perfected new methods in 
ending corns and callus spots. No more paring. 
That is temporary; that is dangerous. 


You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. The 
pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort .. . instantly! 


Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up and 
loosen. You peel it off with your fingers like dead 
skin. The whole corn is gone. Works on any kind 
of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or old. Ask 
Bae druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.’’ Results are guaran- 
teed. 
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yy i ; Cot is standard equipment. 
In business offices, waiting 
rooms, guest rooms— wher- 
ever there is a possibility of 
disorder, is Vul-Cot—an invi- 
tation to be neat!.. . Vul-Cot 
in olive green, maroon, oak, 
walnut, mahogany— and 
Naco- lacquered in delicate 
pastel tones. Solid at sides 
and bottom—dust or ashes 
cannot sift through onto the 
floor. Buy them by the dozen 
—at stationery, housefur- 
nishing and department stores. 
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the delicate art of keeping fit. ‘You ought 
not to begin to train until you are forty, 
sir,’’ I told the Prince. . 

He looked a little astonished at this, but 
became very interested in my exposition 
that, unless a man is going in for unusually 
strenuous athletics, it is a mistake to take 
too much out of himself while he is young, 
because he won’t be able to keep it up later 
on, and there will come the time when he 
has to fight superfluous flesh seriously. 

Not that the Prince is ever likely to be 
worried by adipose tissue. Every ounce 
of fat on the human body gets there by 
way of the mouth; and the Prince is a 
sparing eater. In December last year he 
joined my party for dinner at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, with his two equerries, Major the 
Hon. Piers Legh and the Hon. Bruce 
Ogilvy, late of the Guards. We were all 
zoing on to the National Sporting Club. 

The Prince had had a strenuous day. 
He had been hunting—and had arrived 
back in town just in time to dress quickly 
and motor from York House to join us. 
Yet all he had for dinner that night was a 
spoonful of caviar, a taste of sole, a slice 
of woodcock, and a glass of champagne. 

I remember on another night last year, 
when the Prince was joining me for a 
fight at the Royal Albert Hall, he arrived 
ate and slipt into his ringside seat beside 
me. He explained that he had dashed 
1p to town from his hunting quarters and 
nad stopt only to change and eat a sand- 
wich. His lunch that day had consisted 


of a sandwich or two and a glass of sherry, 


oetween hunts. 


/WHY WOMEN DON’T GO CRAZY AT 
FIGHTS AND BALL GAMES 


“THE stadium lights went out, leaving 
the ring a white magnetic glare in 
which two perfect men-brutes charged at 
each other to a roar like the threat of a 
dam breaking. Men climbed on the seats, 
on the backs of seats. The wooden ringside 
benches went down in waves, and black 
knots struggled, cursing and shouting, 
toward the ring. The only woman in one 
of the ringside sections at the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight of a few years ago crawled out 
into the aisle, badly frightened, and looked 
about for the young policeman, who before 
the gong had given her a glance which 
plainly meant that he purposed to keep a 
protecting eye on her. He was standing 
on a bench, nearly choking a neighbor in his 
sestatic frenzy, and praying for a knockout. 
‘T was a stranger in a strange land, a 
woman in a man’s world,”’ this woman, a 
journalist, writes anonymously in The 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘‘I had as much right 
50 be there as any one else. There were no 
sonventions defied, no jealous men’s rules 
to be broken. But I didn’t belong. No 
woman really did.”’? And how she got out is 
not revealed. Under the title, ‘‘ Women 
Aren’t Fans,’’ she continues, displaying 
what may seem to some a certain feeling of 
superiority to men, because: 


The stuff that fans are made of—frenzied, 
nysterical, pleading, shouting, swearing 
‘ans—is not of the same piece as the 
pattern from which women are cut. 

For two years the New York World gave 
ne costly tickets to the season’s major 
sporting events so that I might observe and 
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OIL HEAT— 


AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 


The house of your dreams— 


how will you heat it? 


| pa rees one planning a new home does 
all he can to embody his ideals in the 
actual finished house. Ideal heating is one 
of the first requirements. 


ey «6 


What is an ideal heating system? Is it not 
one that takes care of itself so far as pos- 
sible—that provides you with even temper- 
ature without your having to bend your 
back in dirty, menial toil—which keeps you 
warm automatically, not only in freezing 
weather but during those chilly in-between 
days of spring and fall? 


@: 9. {2 


Oil heating meets all the requirements. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users say that 
no other modern convenience is so bene- 
ficial to the health and comfort of the en- 
tirefamily—thatithas become indispensable 
to the full enjoyment of their homes. 


An oil heating system also helps to econo- 
mize in building the new home. The ex- 
cavation for the oil tank is made at very 
little cost when the ground is being dug for 
foundations and basement. Coal bin space 
is all clear gain, and gives the house valu- 
able additional room. 


Besure to consider oil heating for your new | 


home. Get all the facts you can. Send for 
the Oil Heating Institute’s authoritative 
non-technical books offered in the coupon 
at right. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
420 Madison Avenue New York 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who 
are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to 
use it, 


These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners 
whom they have provided with 
efficient and dependable oil 
heat. 


This emblem protects you, and 
it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating In- 


stitute. 


This book is free— 


MAIL 
THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 1 
| 420 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.ciTy | 
| Please send me, free of charge, the | 

following information on oil heating 

equipment: ] 
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of a Factory Site on 
the Pacific Coast...inquire 
about PORTLAND, Ore. 


HERE there is almost unlimited 
hydro-electric power! Oregon is 
the geographic center of the Paci- 
fic Coast Empire and Portland is 
the distributing point for a hinter- 
land of 250,000 square miles. Four 
transcontinental railways, fifty- 
seven steamship lines, make all 
markets—(both foreign and dom- 
estic) —easy of access. 


The Pacific Coast is the greatest 
summer vacation land in America. 
Come out this summer and, while 
here, investigate the opportunities 
Portland and Oregon can offer. 


For information on any subject, write 
Portland Chamber of Commerce 


Room 757 Oregon Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
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way, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
Short Cruise, omitting Norway, $475. 


Jan. 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 up 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise, 66 days, $600 up 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


EE. 
James Boring’s Cruises 
7  TOEUROPE * 


Via THE NoRTH CAPE‘ 
JUNE 24 


Sail from Montreal on the specially char- ¥ 
tered White Star Line S.S. Calgaric. Visit ¥ 
Iceland, Norway’s Fjords, Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Scandinavia’s famous cities. 
Rates, first class only, $550 to $1275, cover } 
every necessary expense. Stop-over privi- 
leges and shore trips included. Also 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, 
February 14, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Dept. N-165A 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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report whether or not women were there, 
and what seemed to be their reactions and 
interest. I saw the Yankees and the Giants 
clash for the pennant, and I watched Firpo 
knock Dempsey into the press box and 
Dempsey knock Firpo into oblivion (at 
least I had a $27.50 ringside seat from which 
I was supposed to see this), not to mention 
other less thrilling affairs, at all of which my 
sisters under the skin were conspicuous by 
their absence or their uncomprehending 
blankness in the face of the mob frenzy 
which gript the male fans. 

Why? 

Men ean lose their self-consciousness. 
Women ean’t. 

Tama pretty good baseball fan as women 
go, I flatter myself. I am a long way be- 
yond an acquaintance who blandly inquired 
of her escort, a well-known sports-writer 
authority on baseball: ‘‘And what are 
the men in civilian clothes doing down 
there?” 

IT am barely a second behind the gentle- 
man who takes me to ball games in appre- 
ciatively applauding a clever double play. 
When the Babe smacks a long one out to 
right field which may, by the grace of a 
good outfield, be a fly instead of a home-run, 
I surge up with the rest of the stands, strain 
forward, even lift my voice in the general 
roar. 

But it is absolutely inconceivable to 
me how this same gentleman can rise to 
his feet when the rest of the section is 
seated and comparatively quiet, and, 
cupping his hands, bellow for all the world 
to hear, ‘‘Pitch to him, you big bum!”’ 
and then sit down with the unembarrassed 
calm of the man who has materially aided 
in the world’s work. 

I saw the two opening games of the 1926 
World Series in company with a cousin 
who had come all the way up from the 
South for just those two games. He wasn’t 
stopping to analyze why he thought an 
apology was necessary, but in the first 
breathing space after the umpire called, 
“Play ball!’’ he turned deprecatingly to 
me: “I hopeit won’t bother you if I kind of 
yell some. I’m apt to get pretty excited, 
you know.” 


The child is father to the fan, we read. 
And the trouble is that girls grow up, defi- 
nitely and finally, while boys never do— 
quite. And when you’re grown up, you 
can’t lose your self-consciousness in a game, 
the writer decides, continuing: 


There never was a feminine Peter Pan, 
and there never will be. There was Wendy, 
of course, and Wendy was the most joyous 
of playmates for a while. But the time 
came when inevitably she left the Never 
Barrie says not to feel 
sorry for her, because she didn’t mind 
growing up—she wanted to. All girls do. 

Nor is it an accident that the world’s 
greatest fairy-tales and fantasies, ancient 
and modern, are written by men, not 
women. 

A child is a fireman, an Indian, a motor- 
man, a Big League player, tho equipment 
be of the most rudimentary, or completely 
lacking. So professional sport draws its 
thousands—of men. Tied to the routine of 
desk or of machine, the thrill of actual 
physical combat or competition, the glory 
of being a hero to cheering thousands, tho 
it last but a moment, is not for them. But, 
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because no man ever wholly grows up, it is 
not necessary that he be down there on the 
diamond. While he strains forward from 
the seat for which he has stood in line since 
dawn, while he curses or acclaims every 
play, for those moments he is in the game. 
And when he yells, ‘Pitch to him, you big 
bum!”’ he is the Babe himself daring Sherdel 
not to pass him. 

Somebody will now ask: ‘‘What about 
football—and the hundreds of young 
women who attend college games yearly 
and who manage to show a good deal of 
excitement when Harvard is on Yale’s 
ten-yard line and vice versa?’’ 

In the first place, the personal element 
enters in there, and then, as a woman feels 
it, there’s some point to yelling. She wants 
to see her man and his team win, and it 
needn’t make any difference what the game 
is, nor how much or little she understands 
it. 

In the second place, girls go to football 

games as they go to ‘‘proms,’’ or any other 
social functions where invitations are 
indicative of one’s popularity. 
- But you don’t see the same crowds 
of women at a professional football game, 
do you? There are some, of course, just as 
there are some at any sport affair, and some 
because they’ve heard of ‘‘Red”’ Grange. 
But it’s nothing like the college crowd, for 
the reason that women aren’t interested 
in football for the sake of the game. 

But there are a good many women, as 
every one knows, who do go to ball games 
and prize-fights. They go because it’s the 
thing, these days, to be interested in all 
sport. Society wears evening gowns at 
fights and hobnobs with professional 
fighters and ball players, and gets a thrill 
out of it, just as out of any new fad. In 
these days also, women, in the effort to 
share in their husbands’ interests, go with 
them to ball games. And as a result some 
women have come honestly to enjoy the 
same for itself, and would rather watch 
good baseball than go to the movies. But 
few, if any, would go regularly by them- 
selves if their husbands weren’t connected 
with the sport or in any way interested. 


Fashion also takes women to the cham- 
pionship tennis and golf matches, it is 
explained as we penetrate further into the 
consideration: 


But there’s another difference here. One 
enjoys good tennis or golf with one’s in- 
telligence, not with one’s emotions—that 
goes for both men and women. Women, 
who play so well themselves, are naturally 
no less keenly appreciative here than men. 
But the gallery does not play with the 
players; it applauds, it is intelligently 
critical, pleasantly partizan. There is 
none of that fighting frenzy which demands 
victory in a professional and alien struggle, 
which women do not and can not under- 
stand or share, but which is the breath of 
life to your true sport fan. 

And, come to think of it, did you ever 
see a woman at a game throw her hat into 
the air—toss it to the winds in the ultimate 
gesture of tremendous satisfaction? I 
never have. Plenty of men would sacrifice 
brand-new head-gear to the greatness of 
the moment, but can you imagine a ball 
same meaning more to a woman than a hat? 
Even if it was an old hat, and she never 
had liked it, and she was just terribly glad 
St. Louis had won, her grown-up self, her 
real woman self, would be gently whisper- 
ing: ‘‘Kven if you don’t want the hat, 
dearie, you can’t go home through the 
streets without it, you know. Why, what 
would people think?” 
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|| POLLENAIR, Jnc., 602-A, Hickox Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Brings your favorite. 


HAY FEVER 


Resort into 
your own, 
room 


OT everyone afflicted with Hay Fever or Pollen Asthma can 
afford to go to a Hay Fever resort. Very few of those who can 
would choose to go, as a matter of pleasure. 


Forallthese sufferers, there is a real boon and relief in POLLENAIR. 


In your own bedroom, at your own office, surrounded by the com- 
forts of home or the conveniences of your everyday working quarters, 


POLLENAIR assures a plentiful supply of pure, filtered, pollen-free air. 


And it is pollen-free air, which is present in the primitive woods, lakes 
or heights, that relieves the symptoms in 95% to 98% of Hay Fever cases. 


POLLENAIR is a simple, electrically operated air filter that brings 
into any room from 140 to 180 cu. ft. per minute of pollen—free, dust- 
free air. You do not have to seal the room or remain in tt constantly. 


POLLENAIR is entirely mechanical. No nostrums or medicaments. 
A valuable assistance to recognized medical treatment. 


POLLENAIR has been tested thoroughly by the School of Public 
Health in one of America’s greatest universities. Its merits are known 
to leading hospitals, Hay Fever specialists, individual users. 


Attractively designed, substantial, compact, it comes ready to erect, 
is very simple to install, and costs about as much as an electric light 
to operate. 


If you suffer from Hay Fever or Pollen Asthma, investigate 
POLLENAIR. Price; complete, $150 cash F. O. B. Cleveland. 
Reservation to insure shipping on date you specify made for $25, cred- 
ited on purchase. Order now to avoid disappointment. Write for full 
information, giving any particulars of your individual case you may desire. 


POLLENAIR IS ADVERTISED IN HYGEIA AND IN THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


ey 


Pollenair DRAWSIN air by electric motor suction — filters it PURE. Old 
air is expelled through keyholes, wall cracks and other room openings 


Picscercendemetullumtormattony M Name acts wie eee ee ee Sey tear 
about POLLENAIR for Hay 


Fever and Polier Asthma. fyi ta epee WR ll 2 geet cee, ROME Ce Tae Neer 


INVESTMENTS +» AND + FINANCE 


OUR BIGGEST BANK TO SERVE SMALL BORROWERS 


knell of the loan-shark business in New York’’—the 
Boston Post’s phrase—and second because it is what the 


“é 


NIRST, BECAUSE IT ‘“‘PROMISES to be the death- 


Newark News calls a ‘‘new adventure in democratic finance,” 
the establishment of a personal loan department by the National 
City Bank of New York has attracted nation-wide attention. 
When the greatest bank in the country is lending from $50 to 
$1,000 to salary or wage earners without collateral or service 
charge, on a 6 per cent. basis with repayment on the instalment 
plan, it means that the loan shark is facing extinction, say a 
number of papers both in and out of New York. The response 
of the borrowing public to the 
announcement almost over- 
whelmed the National City 
officials. On the first day 
there were 500 applications for 
loans, and for the first four 
days the total ran up to 
around 3,000. <A bank official, 
as quoted in the New York 
Herald Tribune, says that: 

The men outnumber the 
women, and the married men 

.outnumber the single men. 
There are policemen and fire- 
men and mail-carriers and city 
employees and clerks and 
stenographers—mostly office 
workers. And they have piled 
in in streams that have upset 
all our calculations. 

The National City Bank’s 
announcement comes as a cli- 
max, so the Washington Post 
notes, to a great campaign 
being made by New York 
State officials against the un- 
serupulous loan sharks of the 
metropolis and the Empire 
State. In consequence there 
has been developing a dearth 
of borrowing facilities for small- 
salaried individuals, and ‘‘the 
National City Company steps into the breach.’’ Of course, as 
the Hartford Courant and other papers remind us, the Morris 
plan banks and similar specialized lending institutions have 
done much to provide a substitute for the loan shark. But the 
National City plan ‘‘is not only the obvious way to deal a death- 
blow to the loan sharks,’’ observes the Newark News— 


Fyne Nenieny 
SHH SHEONWTY 


It not only contributes to popularizing the resources of a great 
financial institution, as the baby bond and the small-par share 
have popularized and extended corporate ownership, invest- 
ment participation, and the avenues to wealth. 

Even beyond these things, as President Mitchell makes clear, 
it evidences the confidence of the biggest of American banks in 
the average man and woman, whose integrity it has proved in 
another and successful effort to reach down to the people through 
a compound-interest thrift department. It is a step forward in 
the democratization of banking. 

The National City’s new adventure in democratic finance will 
justify itself because average men and women are honest and 
proud of it. Pioneering in human confidence, it will have im- 
itators. The experience of the properly so-called beneficial 
loan societies in New Jersey and elsewhere, operating in a more 
limited field, has demonstrated the soundness of the principle 
upon which the bank’s departure is based. Many banks have 
long done the same thing in instances where personal contacts 


SANDBAGGED! 
—wWeed in the New York Evening World. 


justified faith in individual integrity. : The National City’s 
course is new, however, in its comprehensiveness. 

There is every reason why great financial institutions should 
render service like this, contends the New York Evening World; 
“more and more the bank is becoming an institution of service 
not only to the business man of means but to the people gener- 
ally of the community in which it operates and which it may well 
serve.” 

The establishment of the National City Bank’s personal loan 
department, we read in the New York Times, ‘“‘marks the entry 
of the bank into a field that has been hitherto untouched by the 
large commercial banks of 
New York.” It will be re= 
membered that some six years 
ago the National City Bank 
went into the savings-bank 
business by opening a com- 
pound-interest department, 
which now has 175,000 de- 
positors. President Charles E. 
Mitchell says: ‘‘it is desired 
to round out a comprehensive 
banking service to all classes, 
and to make closer contact 
with the people of the city and, 
specifically, those individuals 
minded to thrift.’”” Among the 
purposes for which loan appli- 
cations will be considered are 
family needs, home improve- 
ments, personal emergen- 
cies, and property charges. 
Amounts from $50 to $1,000 
may be borrowed without col- 
lateral, but with the names of 
two co-makers on the note. 
Applications will be considered 
from any one who has or who 
opens a compound-interest ac- 
count. There are to be no 
fees, investigation charge or 
service charge. Because of the 
method of repayment the actual return to the bank will, as caleu- 
lated by the New York Journal of Commerce, be nearer 9 than 
6 per cent. This method is explained as follows in the National 
City Bank’s circular: 


You have a year to repay the loan. And to help you aceumu- 
late the required amount with certainty, it is provided that you 
make deposits weekly, semimonthly, or monthly in a compound- 
interest account. On these deposits the regular interest of 3 
per cent. per annum, compounded monthly, will be paid by the 
bank. So at the end of the year, in addition to having accumu- 
lated a fund with which to pay off the loan, you will have ac- 
quired the interest on the fund. 

There are few persons who at some time or other do not need 
financial assistance. 

Sometimes it may be as important to borrow money as it is 
to save money. No one ought to sacrifice his own health, neg- 
lect his family’s welfare, ignore an opportunity, fail to improve 
the value of a home, or limit a child’s education, for lack of 


ready cash. A sound loan may be just the thing that will save 
the day. 


Upon inquiry The American Banker discovers that a number of 
New York banks have been making small personal loans for 
years in a more or less informal way, and will continue to 


“ 

“ 

oso. Since the announcement of the Na- 
ional City plan, says the same authority, 
one large Buffalo bank has adopted it, 
nd the interest displayed by out-of-town 
ank officers in seeking information either 
y personal calls or in requests for detailed 
nformation indicates that the system will 
pread.’’ We are told that: 


Bankers who are familiar with the small- 
pan plan, either through having operated 
b or from contact with its machinery, say 
hat the financial risk of losses under 
, properly safeguarded system is small. 
“he real difficulty will arise in handling 
outine details. The profits will be small. 

On the other hand, it is the contention 
f bankers who look ahead that the small- 
oan features will go far in establishing con- 
acts between financial institutions and the 
ublie at large which will be of the utmost 
alue to both interests. Bankers looking 
yeyond the human phase of the question 
gree that the satisfaction of the small- 
oan demand will do much to remove 
.ostile criticism that bankers are indifferent 
o any but wealthy interests. 


Since our commercial banks have been 


xtending their functions by competing - 


vith savings-banks and various types of 
nvestment houses, it seems to the New 
fork Journal of Commerce that ‘‘there is 
io logical reason why they should not con- 
inue the metamorphosis thus begun by 
ntering the field of consumptive lending”’: 


The fact is that indirectly the commer- 
jal banks already have acquired an im- 
nense stake in that particular kind of con- 
umptive loan represented by instalment 
yuying. Altho the banks are not as a rule 
lirectly exposed to loss from unwise lend- 
ng to persons who borrow to satisfy their 
mmediate non-productive needs, the vol- 
ime of credit growing out of instalment 
yuying and the frequent lack of scrutiny of 
he character of the ultimate borrowers 
nake the indirect risks incurred cons der- 
ble. So far as any individual bank is 
oneerned, on the other hand, direct per- 
onal loans can probably be made with 
light danger of loss if irresponsible and 
xtravagant would-be customers are con- 
istently eliminated. The requirement 
hat three signatures be furnished will, of 
ourse, afford a large protection. 

If, therefore, the experiment initiated 
yy the City Bank makes it possible for 
oans in any case unavoidable to be ob- 
ained by responsible borrowers at rates 
hat yield only a decent profit to the lender, 
he community as a whole will benefit. 
f, on the contrary, this departure should 
timulate emulation by other commercial 
yanks on an extended scale, there is an 
ver-present possibility that competition 
n obtaining custom for the personal loan 
lepartment may convert what ought to be 
mergency credits into regular reliance 
pon consumptive credit as a means of sup- 
lementing income, tho this is not likely 
der the safeguards announced by the 
Yity Bank. 


Examining the National City’s plan, the 
s3rooklyn Eagle concludes that: 


The bank is adequately protected if it 
90ks closely into the responsibility of the 
‘co-makers”’ of the note. In effect it sim- 
ly transfers to these ‘‘co-makers” the 
erutiny into John Doe’s character, his 
ecord, and the reality of the emergency 
hat makes a loan reasonable. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE STPaEOULS 
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NATURAL GAS means Heat 


We 


to 3,700,000 customers 


The average customer of natural gas com- 
panies uses 352,000 cubic feet in a year. 
This amount of gas is 8’2 times the average 
annual consumption per customer of arti- 
ficial gas. 


The reason is that natural gas, because of 
its cheapness and efficiency, is freely used 
wherever heat is used —for heating homes, 
cooking, firing furnaces in manufacturing 
processes and for generating power. Many 
of these are uses for which artificial gas, 
costing four times as much per heat unit, 
could not be considered. 


4 


Natural gas companies thus conduct a public 
utility business having not only diversified 
customers, but customers who buy in large 
volume and for essential purposes. 


Write for descriptive data on the securities 
of one of the leading natural gas systems. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


tNCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


McKnight Building Spitzer Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 


LOS ANGELES 


548 South Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Business 
Sagacity 


Good common sense is 
just another mark of un- 
derstanding. It is not 
rare in business. Only 
is it uncommon when it 
is so good that it is 
prophetic. But then it 
drops its maiden name 
and business knows it as 
Sagacity. Its ready, far- 
reaching, accurate infer- 
ence from observed facts 
and figures, is a depend- 
able power. Itvisions the 
human motives in con- 
duct and foresees results. 
With Integrity it is the 
most valuable of allhuman 
qualities in business. 


Once, Sagacity consid- 
ered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inher- 
itance from the family 
“Sage’’ tree, and only 
those who dropped there- 
from had it. 


But Modern Account- 
ancy has changed even 
that. Business sagacity 
today is just another 
mark of understanding 
business. And under- 
standing business is 
largelya (the, «mark ‘of 
Modern Accountancy. 


“Accountancy as a Career’’—a 
chapter reprinted from the book, 
“An Outline of Careers’’—is a text 
of general interest; mailed on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 


—— eee 


SYSTEM SERVICE | 
Offices In 50 Principal Cities 


AKRON FORT WORTH OMAHA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS) RICHMOND 
CANTON JACKSON ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE YOUNGSTOWN 
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Continued 


BUYING LUXURIES WITH STOCK- 
MARKET PROFITS 


V HEN fortunes are made on the 

stock market—and the recent up- 
swing was said to have created 300 new 
millionaires in March alone—it is generally 
believed that lavish expenditures for lux- 
uries increase, observe newspaper writers, 
who moralize accordingly. But the New 
York Times has been trying to find out 
exactly how much luxury buying has been 
stimulated by these profitable weeks for 
“bull” traders. The results of the inquiry 
are not absolutely conclusive, but the New 
York newspaper feels convinced that sales 
of certain luxury products have increased, 
in particular expensive automobiles. 

The most direct testimony comes from 
New York handlers of the more expensive 
motor-cars. A dealer in Packard cars says 
that business has been particularly good in 
New York in recent weeks, ‘‘due, in part, 
to the fact that a great deal of money has 
been made in Wall Street.’”’ As a rule, 
he adds, ‘‘a good stock market means more 
business for the automobile men, especially 
dealers in high-priced cars, and a poor 
market means less business for them.” 
The same testimony is offered in The Times 
by the leading New York Cadillac dealer, 
who found March the biggest sales month 
in his experience, and who thinks ‘‘it fair 
to assume that some of this was due to the 
increase of profits in Wall Street.” A 
representative of the Rolls-Royce Com- 
pany observes that “‘since the recent trad- 
ing in Wall Street we have markedly in- 
creased our sales.” 

At the United States Customs House in 
New York figures have been compiled 
showing a steady upward trend in all kinds 
of art importations. According to The 
Times, ‘“‘customs officials and statistical 
experts of the department declined to 
speculate on the possible connection of 
art importation increases to national 
prosperity, but a natural deduction may 
be based upon the figures, which show 
that private citizens and galleries are gradu- 
ally increasing this country’s store of valu- 
able art objects and art antiques.””’ New 
York art dealers informed The Times 
that they have not yet felt the effect of the 
bull market, but they ‘‘exprest the opinion 
that when the traders had finally taken 
their profits, they would begin spending 
in the local art market as they apparently 
had been investing in foreign antiques.” 
The Times continues: 

The President of a large Fifth Avenue 
department store, who did not wish his 
name used, said that there had been a large 
increase in merchandising sales this Easter, 
but that he thought it was due not so much 
to the profits of investors and speculators 
as to the aggregate of increased buying in 
small amounts by large numbers of Wall 


Strect employees who are making extra 
money during the stock-market rush. 


uburban Chikas 
likes GAS 
heating Comfort 


A gain of 48% during 1927 
in the sale of gas for house 


heating not only reflects the 
progressiveness of the com- 
munities served by this 
Company, but it emphasizes 
an important source of the 
Company’s rapidly increas- 
ing revenues. 


Other facts of interest 
to investors are given 
inthe Year Book. Write 
Dept. L, for it. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles— 


293 communities—with Gas or 
Electricity. 


Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Careful placement service for colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 


fe > an 
’s, including members of the American Institute 
Write for free book, ‘ “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 552-HA, Chi 
he World’s Largest Business Training institution pa 


aa Nhe Worlds hercest Eusigess Lroming lsstero naa 
WANT anew busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
becomea footcor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
a a a ao ee 


Clear Your Skin 
‘With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal * / 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Pens 
" 


“Trading always responds to a bull 
market,’’ he says; ‘‘people make more and 
spend more. So far the biggest gains have 
been made in the wearing apparel and dress 
uecessories departments.” 


Typical of the comment of real-estate 
authorities is the statement of Peter 
Grimm, President of the Real Estate 
Board of New York: 


It is too soon for the bull market in Wall 
Street to make itself felt in the real-estate 
field. There is great activity in real estate 
just at present, but the buying is confined 
to specialties. Of course, if brokers make 
large profits we may find them buying a 
large house or a cooperative apartment, 
but so far there has not been enough of 
this to make itself felt in the market. 


There is said to have been exceptionally 
rood business for this season of the year in 
New York theaters and in the night clubs. 
We are told that one night club ‘‘sent 
1,700 letters to Stock Exchange members 
recently, and observed an immediate in- 
erease in business.’’ 

Commenting on these reports the New 
York Journal of Commerce finds them 
rather inconclusive, but is interested by the 
fact that it is so generally taken for granted 
“that unexpected additions to income 
derived from speculation will be largely 
devoted to extravagant expenditure.” The 
Journal of Commerce proceeds to moralize: 


— The best guaranty of rational spending 
and systematic saving lies in the regular 
receipt of incomes of predicable size. 
Spending habits are apt to become undis- 
ciplined and wasteful in proportion as the 
amounts and times of receipt of income 
become inealeulable. Professional men 
and persons of all classes who subsist upon 
fees and irregular forms of payment as a 
rule tend to be prodigal, and that tendency 
is inevitably increased by one-time wind- 
falls of prodigious extent such as have fallen 
to the lot of some speculators in the stock 
market. The danger is that some may 
spend their excess returns before they 
have safely consolidated their gains. 


Thoroughly convinced that stock-market 
profits generally go for luxuries, Mr. W. G. 
Sibley, in his column in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, remarks that ‘‘not 
only those who have won hundreds of 
thousands of dollars go in for indulgences, 
but small-town men who have added a 
few thousand dollars to their assets, and 
villagers whose gains are only a few hun- 
dreds, show the same trend.”” This writer 
proceeds to a word of warning: 


This illustrates a truth about human 
nature, as arule. This truth about human 
nature is that ‘‘unearned money”’ from any 
sourcee—a poker party, a windfall, an in- 
heritance, a lucky chance of any kind, is 
desperately hard to hold. ‘‘Hasy come, 
easy go” is the money experience of the 
vast majority of men. 

We would like to impress upon young 
men who have sudden gains before they 
become financially independent, that the 
thing to do is to save them. There is an 
established reason for this policy. It is 
that the careful saving of all gains undoubt- 
edly brings more gains, while squandering 
them has exactly the opposite effect. 
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PROVING 


a possible speed of 
2094 checks an hour 
with the Super-Speed 


Protectograph 


Av tue First International Check 
Writing Speed Contest held by The 
Todd Company, Rochester, New 
York, Miss Cecelia Burmeister, of 
the accounting department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, established a world’s rec- 
ord by writing with a Todd Super- 
Speed Protectograph 349 checks in 
ten minutes—a rate of 2094 checks 
an hour! 

The Todd Company has never 
claimed a higher rate than 1200 to 
1500 checks an hour, as that rate 
can be maintained by any operator 
of average competence. Miss 
Burmeister’s record, and the 
high speed of other contestants, 
is evidence of what an amazing 
number of checks an expert 
operator can amount-write with 
the Super-Speed Protectograph. 

In the Chicago offices of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway there are two Todd 
Super-Speed Protectographs. 


Y Mark 


Miss Cecelia Bur- 
meister, who estab- 
lished a world’s rec- 
ord in check writing 
with a rate of 2094 
checks an hour. 


Regarding the work of 
these machines, Mr. E. P. 
Willey, Auditor of Expen- 
diture, writes : “We handle a 
large volume of pay checks 
twice monthly within a com- 
paratively limited length of 
time. The machines are 
simple in operation and due 
to that fact we have a num- 
ber of employees that can 
be interchanged in their 
operation. The average speed at- 
tained by these operators on the 
Todd machines is approximately 
1400 checks an hour.” 

The speed and simplicity of the 
Super-Speed Protectograph will in- 
troduce all-around economy in check 
preparation at your company. Get 
in touch with the Todd office in your 
city or return the coupon. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Established 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protec- 
tograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me further information about the 
CJ Super-Speed Protectograph 
© Todd Check Signer 


5-19-28 


Name 


Address 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mary Baldwin College and Seminary 
Miss Beard’s School 

Lindenwood College ; 
National Kindergarten and Eleme 
St. Margaret’s School 

Frances Shimer School 

Starrett School for Girls 

Walnut Hill School 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Peddie Institute 


». Box 558; Hy,znston, Th. 


Box L, Wateroury, Conn. 

Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Dl. 

Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il 
Jab eeeebox Hy Natick <iLiass: 


Military Schools and Colleges 


Georgia Military Academy (near Atlanta) 
Kemper Military School 
Marion Institute 


College Park, Ga. 

706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Box B, Marion, Ala. 

Box D, Staunton, Va 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 


Burdett College—F. H. Burdett, President. . 


Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 


Keuka College 


Bliss Electrical School 
Chicago Technical College 
Colorado School of Mines 


“Floating University,’’ A. J. McIntosh, President 


Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
University Travel Association, Inc 
The Woods’ School 


923 Boylston St ,”,"Boston, Mass. 


....New Burdett College Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 
Keuka Park, N Y. 


165 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Dept. E-91, 118 East 26th St., Chicago, Il. 
: Box T, Golden, Colo. 

Box P-4, Socorro, N. M. 


....11 Broadway, New York City 
.105 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box K, 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST 


For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 23rd season. 
30 Counsellors. 5 distinct sections, ages 8-18. Rate 
includes R. R. fares from New York, laundry, hikes 
and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address 


DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box L-4, Peekskill, N.Y. 


This new book by the famous “‘Traveltalks” lecturer takes the reader allover 
Russia—from Leningrad to the Crimea, from the Volga Valley to the mountain Re- 
publics of the Caucasus, visiting the more important cities, comparing the old with the 
new, and chatting upon the human-interest side as he goes along. 


Three Hundred Uncensored Photographs 


Mr. Newman is the only traveler who has 
been allowed to photograph whatever he pleased 
and bring his pictures out of the country abso- 


lutely uncensored. Among these striking 
photographs are: The bedroom of the late 
Czarina, also her living-room, showing it just as 
she left it; playroom of the little Czarevitch 
who was shot to death with his parents; a busy 
market square in Moscow, where every turnip 
and cabbage is taxed and where the bootlegging 
of a chicken or a potato is a crime; how the wild 
boys of Moscow go to bed; Jewish colonists in 
the Ukraine now have their flocks and herds as 


in Bible times; abdication room in the palace 
at Tsarkoe-Selo, including the desk at which 
Nicholas II. signed the last papers before the 
journey that ended in death for himself and 
family; women of the former nobility selling 
home-made hats to workers’ wives; inscription 
placed near the shrine of the Iberian Virgin 
reading ‘‘Religion—Opium of the People”; 
the first and last photographs taken of the inte- 
rior of the Kremlin since the beginning of the 
Soviet régime; many photographs taken during 
a journey down the River Volga to the Caspian 
Sea; scenes in the Rosenwald Jewish Colony; etc. 


8vo. Cloth. 410 pages. 300 illustrations. $5.00 net; $5.22 post-paid. At all booksellers 
or direct from the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


May 2.—General Umberto Nobile, the 
Italian aviation expert, leaves Stolp, 
Germany, for Spitsbergen, to attempt 
a second flight across the North Pole. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secre- 
tary, announces in the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
has exprest its satisfaction to Egypt 
over the postponement of the public 
assemblies bill, but warned that it must 
be dropt altogether. 


The Chinese Nationalist forces are re- 
ported to have taken Tsinan-fu, which 
gives them practical control of the 
province of Shantung. 


May 3.—Forty-six Japanese soldiers are 
reported killed and many Japanese 
civilians murdered by Chinese in the 
taking of Tsinan-fu. 


May 5.—Japanese troops take measures 
to protect their nationals at Ichang, 
Nanking, and Kiaukiang, while the 
Northern Chinese Government protests 
to the Japanese legation at Peking 
against the sending of Japanese troops 
into Tsinan-fu, on the ground that the 
Chinese authorities are able to main- 
tain order. 


May 6.—General Umberto Nobile lands the 
dirigible Jtalia at Kings Bay, Spits- 
bergen. 


May 7.—The commander of the Japanese 
troops at Tsinan-fu forbids the Northern 
forces, under Sun Chang-fang, to at- 
tempt to regain Tsinan-fu, while the 
general council of the Nanking Goy- 
ernment decides to appeal to the 
League of Nations to investigate the 
clash at Tsinan-fu. 


Armies of peasants are reported marching 
on Bucharest to overthrow the dictator- 
ship of Premier Bratianu of Roumania. 


The British Government orders Prince 
Carol of Roumania to quit the country 
on the ground that he has violated the 
law in carrying on propaganda against 
Roumania. 


May 8.—Japanese troops fire on Chinese 
Nationalists when the latter reject the 
Japanese ultimatum to withdraw seven 
miles on each side of the Shantung rail- 
way between Tsingtao and Tsinan-fu, 
and to punish the commanders re- 
sponsible for the killing of Japanese at 
Tsinan-fu. 


The Brazilian Government informs the 
League of Nations that Brazil will not 
cancel her resignation from the League, 
but will continue to collaborate. 


DOMESTIC 


May 2.—The Bremen transatlantic flyers 
are entertained by President Coolidge 
at lunch, and each is decorated by him 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
They are also received by Congress. 


Eleven members of the two local chapters 
of the D. A. R. of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, resign, says a dispatch from 
that city, as a protest against the 
“black list”’ of the organization. 


May 3.—The House passes the MeNary- 
Haugen farm-relief bill, containing 
the equalization fee, 204 to 121. 


Aviation accidents in 1927 cost 164 lives 
and resulted in injuries to 149 others, 
according to a summary given out by 


the aeronautic branch of the Commerce 
i Department. 


May 4.—Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 

_ Montana formally withdraws his can- 

| didaey for the Democratic nomination 
for President. 


Prince Ludovie Spada Potenziani, Gover- 
nor of Rome, arrives in New York to 
pay a return éall on Mayor Walker. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in convention at 
Kansas City, adopts a resolution asking 
the political parties to adopt Prohibition 
enforcement planks. 


May 5.—The United States Board of Tax 
Avpeals decides for the defendants in 
the suit of the United States Treasury 
to recover more than $30,000,000 from 
Senator James §. Couzens and eight 
other minority owners of Ford stock 

| a sold their interests to the Fords in 


The House passes the Jones-White mer- 

| chant shipping bill, permitting the 
sale of government-owned ships to 
private interests. 


May 7.—Conferees of the House and 
Senate agree with the President to 
modify the flood-control bill, carrying 
an appropriation of $325, 000,000; so 
as to relieve the Government of certain 
costs. 


May 8.—The House adopts the conference 
ae on the Mississippi flood-control 
bill. 


Less Familiarity—The Anti-Nickname 
Society, which recently convened in South 
Squeedunk, has passed a resolution to 
abolish all nicknames from the English 
language. Should said resolution be 
adopted we may soon expect to hear of: 

) William-’o-fares. 

Roberted Hair. 

Danieldruff. 

Dorothy and Dash. 

Arthur for Arthur’s sake. 

Katherine-dids. 

Lumber Mildreds. 

Up and at Emily. 

Busy as a Beatrice. 

Long Jeanettes. 

Emanuel thanks. 

Thomas and Jeremiah. 

Here’s Howard!—J udge. 


Where’s the Fire?—In broadcasting the 
convention proceedings of the Merchant 
Tailors Association, WGR of Buffalo noti- 
fied us that every man must have five 
overcoats. 

Fine! Now if WGR will tell us how we 
can get them and still eat, everybody will be 
happy.—Jack Binns in Collier’s. 


Secking the Overhead.—First Roman 
(at a Christian massacre)—‘‘We’ve got a 
capacity crowd, but still we’re losing 
money. The upkeep on the lions must be 
pretty heavy.” 

Seconp Roman—‘‘Yes, sir. These lions 
sure do eat up the prophets.”—The 
Christian Advocate. 


One Last Request.—Docror—“‘About 
nine patients out of ten don’t live through 
this operation. Is there anything I can 
do for you before we begin?”’ 

Dusxy Patient—‘‘Yessah. Kindly hand 
me mah hat.’’—‘‘Selected’’ by the Con- 
gregationalist. 
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BENDIX DRIVE 


A\s soon as it has cranked your engine 
the Eclipse Bendix Drive automatically discon 
nects your starting motor from the engine. 
No harm can result from keeping your foot 
on the starter-button, or even in accidentally 
touching the starter-button with your en- 
gine running. Truly—entirely automatic. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 7 7 7 Elmira, New York 
Eclipse Machine Company, East Orange, New Jersey 
Eclipse Machine Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


On Jost Cars 


About One and One-Half 
Times Actual Size 


988 
RADIO 
PEN 
Smooth 
Comfortable 
Oval-pointed 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16to70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10, 000Lossof Hands, Feet orEyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’sBills, HospitalBenefit, Emer- 
gency Benefit and other new and lib- 
eralfeatures to helpin time of need— 
all clearly shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT ! Serious automobile and 


many other kinds of accidents happen 
‘every minute—few escape them—suppose 
you meet with an accident tonight... 
would your income continue? Pneumonia, 
appendicitis and many other ills in the 
policy, which are prevalent now, can cause 
serious financial loss to you ... prepare 
Now. 


Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
101 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen; 

At no cost to me, send details of the 


“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


~'MAIL THE COUPON NOW‘'™~~ ~~ | { 


RE oy 


SPICE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) bid 
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Primrose Path.—A modern murderer is 
supposed to be innocent until she is proved 
insane.—Wright Engine Builder. 


Indisposed.— 
Neck Broken in Fall 
Hasn’t Felt Well Since 
— Head-lines in the Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 


Teeth Chattering—‘What did that 
traffic cop say to you?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Mr. Chuggins. 
“T was so busy saying, ‘yes, sir,’ that I 
eouldn’t hear him.”—Washington Star. 


Domestic Moses.—‘‘I understand that 
your wife thought of taking up law before 
she married you.” 

“That is so. Now, however, she’s con- 
tent to lay it down!’’— Bystander (London). 


Bring Your Bank Roll.— 

SPECIAL SALE NOW ON! 
Don’t Go Elsewhere to Be Cheated— 
Come Here 

—Adina Wytheville (Va.) paper. 


Out in the Cold, Cold World.—‘‘Oh, why 
did I leave home and mother?”’ she sobbed 
after their first quarrel. 

“Chiefly because your family were too 
stingy to take us in,’”’ he answered bitterly. 
—Boston Transcript. 


We Trust They Agreed with Him.— 
President Coolidge had for breakfast, on 
Friday, with griddle cakes and sausages, 
Borah of Idaho, Walsh of Montana, Curtis 
of Kansas City, and Watson of Indiana. 
— Pittsburgh Sunday Post. 


Saving for a Kiddie Kar.—The real 
optimist, tho, is the Kansan who went to 
New York for a monkey-gland operation 
to restore his youth, and bought only a 
one-way ticket so he could get the benefit 
of a child’s fare ticket on the return trip.— 
Juggler. 


Lapping It Up.—H. B. Nelson introduced 
the visitors and each was given a round of 
applesauce. ... The male chorus sang 
several songs, before and with a piano 
solo by George Anson. Both were given 
generous applesauce.—Bloomington (IIl.) 


paper. 


Clear as Mud.—Sixteen beer parlors are 
in operation in hotels at rural points in the 
provinee, but none have been established 
in local-option areas. In these areas there 
will be no license issued unless it is clear 
no o b ubmibHB, e 4k-,36 -.-436— Mani- 
toba Free Press. 


The Shell or the Kernel?—Mrs. Du 
STyYLu (as dress mannequins display gowns 
at modiste’s)—‘Which do you like best, 
Richard?” 

Hussanp—‘‘T prefer that tall brunette— 
er—that is, I mean the pink chiffon, my 
dear.”’— Boston Transcript. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose.—One 
night when her mother reminded her that 
it was her bedtime, she said. 

“Tt isn’t fair. At night you tell me I’m 
too little to stay up, and in the morning 
you say that I’m too big to stay in bed.”— 
Children, The Magazine for Parents. 


And Repenting the Bargain.—lxperi 
ence is the one perpetual best seller 
everybody is continually buying it- 
Boston Transcript. 


Proper Study of Mankind.— 
WANTED 

Experienced bookkeeper with knowledge 
of saleslady.— Hartford Times. 


Brass Tacks.—‘‘There is nothing I can 
say of Hamlet that has not already been 
said.’”,-—Champion Tunney. 

Forget Hamlet, Gene, and think 
Heeney.— Hartford Courant. 


Blowing It—‘‘When old Richleigh died 
he left a request that his dust be scatterec¢ 
to the four winds.” 

“Well, his spendthrift son is attending to 
that all right.’”,-— Boston Transcript. 


Social Error.— 
YOUTH SORRY 
HE SHOT WIFE 
ON BIRTHDAY 
—New York tabloid. 


She Passed the Test.—‘‘Women are 
I never knew but one really sensible 


one. 
“Well, why didn’t you marry her?” 
‘“‘T asked her, but she wouldn’t have me.” 
— Pathfinder. 


1928 Style.— 
DEMOCRATS TO 
MEET MONDAY 
Broad Selection of Colors 
Available in Both Open 
And Closed Models ‘ 
—Palm Beach Paper. — 


Satirical Lady. 
Rastus?”’ 

“Yes, suh, jedge, yo’? honah—Ah sho’], 
does.”’ 

“What's the trouble?” 

“’Count ob ma wife makin’ an ironical 
remark.”’ 

*‘An ironical remark?”’ 

“Yes, suh—she says if you don’t go to 
work, Ill hit you in the face wid dis fla 
iron.” —Florida Times-Union. g 


“So you want a divorce. 


Lo, the Poor Paleface.—Long ago the 
Dutch purchased Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for $24 and a barrel of whisky. 
A bargain for the Dutch, you may con- 
clude. But not so. i 
A banking expert figures out that $24 
invested at compound interest since the 
date of the purchase would by now have 
increased to a little more than $4,000,- 
000,000. Whereas the island was value 
a year or two ago at only $3,800,000, 000. 
The purchasers or their unlucky heirs, a 
about $200,000,000 in the hole. ; 

A dollar or fifty cents too much was pai | 
for the island. Not a large amount, bu ! 
cheating is cheating, and I feel very 
strongly that the Indians should give thai 
amount baek. 

Not that the New Yorkers are welehing 
on the contract. They can struggle along, 
they say, and will accept their losses grace+ 
fully. But it does seem, they sometimes 
tell you with a wistful, yearning expres 
sion, as if the Indians might at least retur 
that barrel of whisky.— Detroit News. 


